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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


ada gg the glory and honor of being the national symbol went tof 
another, the magnificent bird so beautifully painted for this month's 
cover by Dr. Poole might just as well characterize the qualities of America. 
The golden eagle has long been known as the king of birds—a title which 
it richly deserves. It is majestic in flight, regal in appearance, dignified in 
manner and crowned with a circle of golden hackles about its handsome 
head. Its fame and glory go back to medieval times; when falconry flour 
ished in Europe, the golden eagle was flown only by kings. 

Not often seen in Pennsylvania—and then usually when it is ——s 
north or south—this noble bird belongs in the “strategic air command” o 
the bird world. Its powerful wings, spanning seven feet and more, carry it 
north to the Arctic circle, south to Mexico and west to California. In flight 
it usually follows the mountain chains, sometimes soaring high over the 
Appalachians of eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

Like many of our larger birds, golden eagles apparently mate for life 
although they will select another if one bird is killed. They nest in the 
tallest trees and sometimes on cliffs, using and enlarging the structure ol 
sticks, brush, roots, grass and leaves year after year. Here a pair of eggs is 
laid in early spring. Golden eagles feed largely on mammals, ranging in 
size all the way from the small rodents like rats and mice to fawns of deer, 
antelope and the young of other big game animals. There have been tales 
of these powerful birds carrying off human babies but all of these have been 
proven to be the results of vivid imagination or sensationalism in report 
ing. Most qualified observers doubt that the bird is physically capable ol 
lifting more than ten pounds in sustained flight. Although it has been known 
to attack humans molesting its nest or food, the same can be said about 
most birds, even a tiny sparrow. 

As a great and mighty part of the natural heritage of our lonely moun- 
tains and western plains, the golden eagle is a great American. The species 
fully deserves the protection given it. Unlike its close and much better 
known relative, the American Bald Eagle, this bird subsists by its own 
strength and skill, striking down its own prey and usually distaining 
carrion. Pennsylvanians who are fortunate enough to catch sight of this 
“king” will be treated to one of the most majestic insights into the ways 
of Nature. 
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Editorial .. . 


Conservation and Camp Fires at Valley Forge 


ROM Calais and San Francisco, from Mobile and Michigan 
and from Korea and Cuba and Mexico they are coming 
this month—50,000 of them from every state in the Union and 
from many foreign shores. Like a mighty army they are moving 
right now—by plane and train, by bus and car. And by mid- 
July they will be living and sleeping on hallowed ground—on 
the sacred sites of Pennsylvania’s Valley Forge State Park where 
George Washington and his army kept alive the spark of liberty 
and secured a nation’s freedom in a bitter winter long ago. 
The Fourth National Jamboree of the Boy Scouts of America 
will be no sudden event on the pages of history. The planning 
of this once-in-a-lifetime experience for these boys and their 
leaders has taken more than a year, has involved thousands of 
people. But as 1600 campfires burn on these mid-summer 
evenings, all of the work and worry that it takes to build a 
major city for a week will seem most worthwhile. The Jamboree 
is a great demonstration of cooperative effort, influencing the 
character and citizenship of all those who participate. Meeting 
with brother Scouts from every corner of the country and some 
foreign lands will be a unique adventure, never before dupli- 
cated for most of these youngsters. 


But aside from the fun and fellowship, the excitement and 
pageantry, the patriotism and sight-seeing, there will emerge a 
mighty army for conservation’s cause. Every scout will take part 
in activities designed to permanently etch in their memories 
and understanding the preservation of this Nation’s natural re- 
sources. They will see what causes wind and water erosion. 
They will learn how misuse of the land can cause floods and 
siltation. They will practice good outdoor manners and find 
out how wildlife habitat can be improved. Each boy will be 
given basic instruction in three separate but similar areas em- 
phasizing the conservation of soils, water, forests and wildlife. 
Field sport areas will offer opportunity for learning safe gun 
handling, archery, angling and other skills. 

Here at historic Valley Forge, tomorrow’s leaders for a great 
nation will be molded. In a vast panorama of color, camping 
and patriotism, participants in the Fourth National Jamboree 
will take a large stride “Onward for God and Country.” 

Pennsylvania salutes the Boy Scouts of America and welcomes 
them to Valley Forge! 
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By Ted S. Petit 


Conservation Director, Boy Scouts of America 


“Step right up, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, step right up, and see the ‘Great 
Conservo, King of the Magicians. 
He will baffle you, he will amaze 
you, he will leave you speechless. Step 
right up and see this great free show. 
It doesn’t cost a dollar, it doesn’t cost 
a_ half-a-dollar, it doesn’t cost one 
thin dime. It’s amazing, it’s baffling, 
and it’s free. Step right up now, step 
right up, step right up. The ‘Great 
Conservo’ is ready for his next show 


” 
e+ 6 


_. this typical carnival bark- 
ers spiel to attract attention 
and set the theme for what is to fol- 
low, more than 50,000 Scouts and 
leaders, plus thousands of visitors, are 
introduced to a new slant on the con- 
servation of America’s natural re- 
sources at the Fourth National Jam- 
boree, which runs from July 12-19, at 
Valley Forge Park in Pennsylvania. 


LAR 
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Photos Courtesy Boy Scouts of America 


What is probably the largest single 
conservation education, f 


attempt at 


and a program that has taken two ff 


years to plan and develop, will be a 


feature attraction for boys and leaders f 


from all sections of the country and 
many other countries as well. 
Responsible for the planning, con- 


struction, and operation of the three 


Jamboree Conservation Areas, are 
personnel from the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and the Interior, as 
well as the Pennsylvania Game and 
Fish Commissions and Department of 
Forests and Waters, the New Jersey 
Department of Conservation and 
Economic Development, and the Na- 
tion Wildlife Federation. 

The primary purpose of this gigan- 
tic conservation education effort is 
threefold: to attract and stimulate in- 
terest in conservation and to point up 
its importance in the citizenship 
training program of the Boy Scouts; 
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to show through do-it-yourself demon- 
strations, some of the conservation 
problems and solutions facing this 
country today; and to show each and 
every Scout and leader how he may 
go home from the Jamboree and 
spread the word of the need for con- 
servation among a far larger audience 
of Scouts and the general public. 
Keynoting this Jamboree program 
feature is a big tent magic show, com- 
plete with carnival midway, live 
magicians and a general carnival at- 
mosphere. As Scouts come to any of 
the three identical conservation areas, 
they are channeled into a huge tent 
to see the “Great Conservo” and his 
baffling, amazing, and mystifying per- 
formance. ‘““The Great Conservo”’ is 
the lead character in a specially pro- 
duced film made by the U. S. Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and the Interior 
for a premiere showing at Valley 
Forge. Through the medium of magic 
stunts, plus scenes of conservation in 
action across our “Magic Land,” 
Scouts will be shown the importance 
of soil, water, mineral, grass, forest, 
fish and game resources in the life 


and economy of America, and will 
come to realize the inter-relationships 
that exist among these resources. 

“The Great Conservo’” does the 
usual tricks of prestidigitation—from 
pulling rabbits (cottontails) from his 
topper, to making trees grow right 
before your very eyes. But in between 
his tricks, the magic involved in keep- 
ing our land productive—using and 
managing all our resources intelli- 
gently is explained and demonstrated 
with film taken all over this great 
country. While the story line running 
through the film plays up “magic,” 
the story line emphasizes that all 
Americans are the magicians who 
must be conservation conscious with 
a conservation conscience. 

Assisting ‘““The Great Conservo,” by 
introducing the film with live magic, 
are a group of twenty trained Ex- 
plorer Scouts from the states of Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and New York. 
These Explorers spent ten days learn- 
ing the tricks of magic under the 
guidance of Dave Hanselman, grad- 
uate student at Cornell University, 
who has developed a conservation 


CONSERVATION DISPLAYS have always been a feature of Boy Scout Jamborees. This 
miniature farm was seen by thousands of boys at the 3rd National Jamboree held in 


California two years ago. 
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FIRST PLANNING CONFERENCE for the conservation education phase of the Jamboree 
was held in Norristown on January 24, 1956. In the group were representatives of many 


conservation agencies. Pictured, left to right: Bill Voigt, Exec. Director, Pa. Fish Commis- 
sion; John Bulger, National Wildlife Federation; Dick Bowman, Pa. Dept. Forests & 
Waters; Frank Connolly, U. S. Forest Service; Al Bromley, N. Y. Cons. Dept.; Ted Pettit, 
Conservation Director, BSA; Jack Culbreath, U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service; Jules Marron, 
N. J. Cons. Dept.; Adrian Fox, U. §. Soil Cons. Service; Don Miller, PGC; Ralph Hunter, 
Pa. Soil Cons. Service; W. P. Moll, Pa. Dept. Forests & Waters; George Koehler, PGC; C. 
W. Mattison, U. S. Forest Service; George F. Kenworthy; Will Johns, PGC; and Paul Felton, 


District Forester. 


magic show for high school assembly 
programs, and whose ingenuity -was 
responsible for the idea behind the 
“Conservation is Magic” theme. 

But the big tent show featuring the 
“Great Conservo” is only the _be- 
ginning of a ninety minute conserva- 
tion program. At the conclusion of 
the fifteen minute big tent show, 
Scouts are directed to an outdoor 
conservation midway composed of 
eighteen “side shows” in most of 
which through actual personal par- 
ticipation, they learn-by-doing how 
conservation works and how man uses 
and manages soil and water, minerals, 
grass and forests, fish and game re- 
sources. 

The conservation agencies of the 
states of Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and New York, working with the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Soil Con- 
servation Service and Forest Service, 
have filled each of the three five-acre 
demonstrations areas with on-the- 
ground, in-the-ground, and up-in-the- 
air exhibits, covering all major phases 
of soil, water, forest, fish and game 
management. Nor do these do-it-your- 


self demonstrations reflect just eastern 
conservation. Elements of the ex- 
hibits have come from all sections of 
the country—soil profile monoliths 
from five sections, east to west, north 
to south; mature southern pine logs 
from the south; western pine and 
Douglas fir from the west; wood 
products from the northwest—and 
demonstrations of basic management 
techniques that apply from Maine to 
California, or Michigan to Texas. 

In each of the three large midway 
areas are three sub-areas—soil and 
water, forestry, fish and game. Each 
of these sub-areas in turn is broken 
up into five or more units. Thus, with 
a midway of eighteen side shows, up 
to five hundred boys may take part at 
any one time, and since the areas are 
in operation from 9-5 daily, there is 
ample time, space and staff to handle 
the expected attendance of sixty to 
eighty thousand in the course of the 
week. 

Feature attractions in these side 
shows are many and varied, too much 
so to describe in detail. But those 
attracting the most interest are: 
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Soil and Water 


Large models of a typical water- 
shed, models complete with growing 
grass and trees, mountains and _ val- 
leys, cultivated fields and pastures, 
rivers, streams, highways, villages, 
farms, ranches and factories, Soil and 
water as basic resources in all phases 
of life and economy from agriculture 
to industry are graphically illustrated, 
with emphasis placed on complete 
watershed management as it affects 
farming, forestry, fishing and recrea- 
tion, as well as flood control and 
water conservation for domestic uses. 

Featured also in the soil and water 
areas are do-it-yourself demonstrations 
of the causes and results of soil ero- 
sion. Since nature cannot be relied 
upon to provide wind or water in the 
right place at the right time, huge 
electric fans will be used to simulate 
natural conditions that create dust 
storms, and water has been piped in 
to provide the “cause” of “gully 
washers” and flood conditions. Na- 
turally, the “before and after” of good 
conservation point up _ preventive 


measures required in soil conserva- 
tion from coast to coast. 


Fish and Game 


One hundred foot Icng streams, 
with thirty foot diameter ponds, are 
a feature of the fish and game areas. 
Since no suitably located natural 
waterways exist on the Valley Forge 
grounds, these “model” waterways 
have been constructed by fishery biol- 
ogists, under the supervision of 
Maurice Otis, of the New York State 
Conservation Departments. In each of 
the streams are full scale models of 
several trout stream improvement de- 
vices, such as log dams, V-dams, rock 
dams, spill ways and rip-rapping de- 
signed to provide habitat suitable for 
trout. In the ponds aquatic plantings 
and brushpiles show practices de- 
signed for warm water fish. 

In the construction of these water- 
ways, which have a circulating water 
system and live fish in them, one of 
the problems encountered in real life 
situations was evident—namely, stream 
bank erosion. Consequently, hundreds 
of willows have been planted along 


COLORFUL CAMPSITES will cover Valley Forge, as they did during a previous Jamboree 
held here in 1950. There will be 38 sectional camps occupying about 1,500 acres; one section 
will consist of 1,734 boys and adults who will represent the United States at the World 


Scout Jamboree in England next August. 
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the banks, as well as other shrubs and 
grasses to prevent silting, which in 
this case would be doubly disasterous, 
since it would cloud the water, clog 
the pumps, and make it impossible to 
see how the various stream improve- 
ment devices have been built. 


To prevent seepage and loss of 
water, and again to keep water clear, 
the streams and ponds have been 
lined with a plastic material, con- 
tributed by the E. I. duPont Com- 
pany, as part of a research project 
undertaken by its plastics division. 
Toward the end of the Jamboree 
period, these streams and ponds will 
serve more than a demonstration— 
they will provide a place to practice 
casting. 

Another feature of the fish and 
game area is a deer yard, complete 
with live deer, a demonstration of 
over-browsing and a demonstration of 
over-population of deer. Included in 
this exhibit are wild turkeys to show 
how deer over-browsing depletes the 
range of natural turkey food—thus, 
creating an additional problem. In- 
cluded in this area is an exhibit of 
white-tail antlers to show correlation 
of age, antler size, and deer condition 
based on food. 

Animal homes, from den trees and 
brushpiles to wood duck boxes and 
song bird nesting boxes, will be shown 
too, with emphasis on where, how, 
and why to use the “artificial” nest- 
ing boxes. 


Forestry 

Forest protection, management, 
utilization and recreation, are the 
features of the forestry areas, which 
were begtin a year ago so that model 
plantations, living examples of how 
a tree grows and _ on-the-ground 
demonstrations of how to plant a tree 
would all be in good shape by Jam- 
boree opening. 

Here Scouts may use model fire 
towers, complete with fire-finder, 
string board and radio. Smoke bombs 
set off in appropriate places will en- 





able two or three towers to work to- 
gether and locate a fire on the string 
board map. 

Several 18” x 24” x 10’ logs from 
several sections of the country have 
been set up so that Scouts may use 
increment borers, Biltmore sticks and 
diameter tapes to check tree growth 
and measure volume of standing 
timber (and incidentally, see how 
climate affects tree growth; how differ- 
ent species mature more quickly than 
others, and how forest management 
is employed to help nature grow trees 
faster). 

A strong appeal is made to ex- 
terminate the litterbug on _ forest 
campsites, as well as other recrea- 
tional and natural beauty areas, in 
the forest recreation demonstration. 
Actual examples of campsite vandal- 
ism and littering have been brought 
in to point up this health and safety 
menace to recreation and the affect 
of poor outdoor manners on use of 
public and private lands. 

In forest protection, insect damage 
is demonstrated through actual 
demonstrations of bark beetle dam- 
aged logs brought in from the west 
and other examples of insect damage 
from other areas. The use of fire tools 
also is shown, which boys will have 
the chance to use. 

Staffing all these demonstration 
areas are selected personnel from the 
state and federal agencies, some sixty 
in number, and men who have had 
experience in teaching and in Scout- 
ing, as well as in their specialized 
technical fields. These men are recog- 
nized as part of the Jamboree staff, 
and live right on the grounds at Val- 
ley Forge, sleeping in tents as do the 
50,000 Scouts. 


Before the Jamboree opened, these 
men worked together to develop their 
“side show spiels” so that a unified 
and coordinated approach is _pre- 
sented. Thus, the inter-relationship 
of all resources is emphasized so that 
Scouts come out with a realization 
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characterize the formal activities of a 


Jamboree. The opening ceremony on Friday evening, July 12 will feature pageantry, 
demonstrations of Scouting skills, and a colorful, dramatic display of fireworks. 


and an appreciation of the depend- 
ence of fish on soil conservation, for 
example, or the rélation of good game 
populations to good forestry or good 
farming. 


Take Home Souvenirs 


Scouts will not have to throw balls 
in a bucket or rings over a prize to 
get a take-home souvenir for there 
will be several remembrances of the 
Jamboree Conservation Program. 
Among them are a 64-page, 814 x 11 
book that shows how to demonstrate 
all phases of conservation back home 
—a booklet that covers not only the 
“why” and “how” of good land use 
and resource management, but how 
to build and use a_ conservation 
demonstration in any camp or park 
in America. 

A packet of dogwood seeds from 
the Valley Forge Park will be given 
to each boy, too, along with a pack- 
age of top soil from this site, famous 
in the history of our democracy. Both 


the seeds and the soil packets point 
up the importance of Valley Forge to 
formation of our democracy—and the 
vital importance of sound conserva- 
tion of all resources to its future. 
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Where Time ~<a Still 


By Francis W. Kemp 
Illustrated by William Forsberg 


Pee the primitive hunter, paused 
under a black spruce as the sun 
climbed higher in the summer sky. 
At daybreak he had plunged into the 
waters of Slab Run and caught sev- 
eral speckled trout for his morning 
meal but, being hungry for red meat, 
was far from satisfied. In addition his 
family needed skins for survival dur- 
ing the winter months. 


After eating he picked up his stone 
axe, fire-sharpened spear and strode 
off at a fast pace southward into the 
Gap through Tussey Mountain. By 
mid-morning he had passed east of 
Pine Swamp and through Owl’s Gap 
to the foot of Greenlee Mountain. 
Climbing the mountain he turned 
eastward and progressed to a point 
overlooking the Bear Meadows. From 
this point he proceeded cautiously 
until he was within a hundred yards 
of the large mountain bog and then 
paused under the big spruce. 

His quarry was one of the cave 
bears that inhabited the heavily 
forested slopes. Past experience had 
taught Ura that when the blueberries 
were ripe these bears would spend 
many hours among the high blue- 
berry bushes that lined the cold 
swamp. 


Fortune smiled on Ura this day as 
he soon observed a large male scoop- 


ing luscious berries into his cavernous 
mouth. Stalking carefully he moved 
upwind to within twenty-five yards of 


the huge beast before he stepped out jj 


into the open to face his adversary. 


He had picked his spot with care— |7 
to escape, the cave bear would have | 


to plunge into the bog behind him; 
but the bear was not éscape minded. 
With blood-curdling roars he charged 
and swiftly closed the gap separating 
him from the hunter. At the last 
second he raised up on his hind legs 
and reached out with his claws to 
crush the hunter to him and during 
this split second Ura drove the spear 
through the bear’s heart. The cave 
bear missed Ura by a hairsbreath as 
he lunged forward, but he then 
turned on the spear that was torment- 
ing him and snapped it off like a 
toothpick as he tore at his chest. 


Turning again, he failed to locate [ 


the hunter who had leaped aside and 
was running at top speed for a nearby 


tree. Half blinded with blood that [ 
FRANCIS W. KEMP is an outdoor | 














columnist for the Huntingdon and [| 


Mt. Union “Daily News.” He is a 
member of the Pennsylvania Outdoor 
Writers Association and is an active 
member of several sportsmen’s clubs 
in the southcentral area of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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gushed from his mouth and nostrils, 
his earthshaking screams became 
weaker and then, quiet at last, he col- 
lapsed at the water’s edge—a victim 
of man’s fight for survival on earth. 

Fifteen thousand years have passed 
since Ura’s day. Moses led the chil- 
dren of Israel out of the Wilderness, 
the Red invaders drove the primitive 
man to the south, a Baby was born 
in Bethlehem, Columbus discovered 
America and the White man came 
with his rifle and axe to drive the 
Red Man westward. In all this time 
Bear (Bare) Meadows remained prac- 
tically unchanged. Located near the 
intersection of Centre, Mifflin and 
Huntingdon Counties in the Seven 
Mountains, the mountain topography 
protected it from the white man’s 
early depredations. 

The Meadows may be compared to 
Dr. Wonmug’s time machine _inas- 
much as the outdoorsman can observe 
remnants of the cold climate vegeta- 
tion that existed during the Ice Age 
through the space window. The tear 





drop shape of the high valley is 
unique and cannot be explained by 
glacial action or water erosion. It was 
probably formed the same day the 
earth writhed in agony and snapped 
the backbones of the mountains to 
form the great geological faults of 
Tussey and Stone mountains seven 
miles to the south. The shape of the 
valley retards the flow of cold air 
draining off the mountains and forms 
a natural trap that results in heavy 
frosts late in May. 

The water of the swamp is ground- 
water seepage with slight surface run 
off. It is always dark and cold— 
typically “swamp water” and all PH 
tests register on the acid side. The 
Swamp is drained by a small stream 
named Sinking Creek which empties 
into Penn’s Creek at Spring Mills ten 
miles to the east. 

The trees compassing the edge of 
the Swamp consist of Hemlock, Black 
Spruce and Balsam Fir with a few 
scattered Maples, Pines and Gums. 
Undercover is made up of Mountain 
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Holly, Buttonbush, Leatherleaf, Rho- 
dodendron and High-bush Blueberry. 
The latter is quite spectacular and 
has led to many local tall tales of 
climbing trees to pick huckleberries. 

Vegetation in the central parts of 
the swamp consists of sedges and other 
water loving plants. Cover in shallow 
water is composed of Sphagum Moss 
which holds many interesting plants 
including Sundew and Pitcher Plants 
which are insectivorous, (Miniature 
real life versions of the fictitious man- 
eating plants). Many rare orchids 
have been found growing in this sec- 
tion. Of interest to scientists is the 
Red Algae growing in the outlet 
stream. It is a native of warm oceans 
but does grow in cold fresh water and 
is usually evergreen. 

The entire section is owned by the 
State and is administered by the 
Penna. Dept. of Forests and Waters 
as part of the Rothrock State Forest. 
A public use map of the forest is 
available and additional information 
can be obtained from the District 
Forester in Huntingdon, Pa. 


\ro PHILIPS BURG 





Bear Meadows, although only 
about 320 acres in size, is a true 
primitive area and a relic of the past. 
To date it has escaped the marsh 
draining rage of our civilization and 
the plans of our dam builders; se- 
cluded by mountain ranges it has 
avoided commercial exploitation. 
Visitors are welcome but are well ad- 
vised not to enter the bog unless they 
are scientists with proper equipment. 
Rules against destroying wild flowers 
and shrubs are enforced. The Swamp 
is a bird watcher’s paradise as it 1s 
possible to view birds not normally 
found in the surrounding region. 

Scientists from Pennsylvania State 
University use the bog as a research 
area; and who knows what future 
benefits may accrue to mankind as a 
result of these studies. Certainly this 
is an area to be held in trust and 
passed on unchanged to future civil- 
izations. 

Cave Bears have long ago passed 
out of the picture but the setting re- 
mains the same and modern bruins 
leave their footprints on the sands of 
time. 
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swell 


wea esr perlps AREAS? Never 
heard of ’em. You mean them 
federal game refuges? Or maybe some 
jagged peaks in Yellowstone Park? 
They’re no good to me; can’t hunt in 
‘em, too far away, and nothin’ but a 
bunch of rock anyway. What I’m in- 
terested in is real, wild game coun- 
try.” 

So goes the ordinary comment 
when wilderness areas enter a con- 
versation. Most Pennsylvanians enjoy 
good hunting right at home. They 
not only have fine hunting, but a 
wealth of wild creatures and habitats 


By Thoma 


as well. Being so endowed, it’s easy to 
understand why Pennsylvanians con- 
sider wilderness areas out of their 
realm. 

Surprisingly, though, these wilder- 
ness areas aren’t out of reach at all. 
And they’re not game refuges either. 
They’re honest to gosh hunting, hik- 
ing, camping and fishing grounds, 
managed by the U. S. Forest Service 
for the public. These areas are parts 
of the National Forests, ranging in 
size from 5,000 to 100,000 acres. ‘The 
larger tracts are called wilderness 
areas, while the smaller ones are 
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termed wild, natural, or primitive 
areas. These lands should not be con- 
fused with our National Parks where 
no hunting is allowed. 


Generally, these areas are rough 
back country, ideally suited for 
recreation and watershed protection, 
instead of timber and forage produc- 
tion. They’ve got some of the best 
habitat there is for mountain goats, 
bighorn sheep, and elk. And there are 
wonderful mountain meadows full of 
deer and bear, and rockslides just 
crazy with ‘chucks. The clear cold 
waters and unmarred landscapes make 
these places hard to beat. 


“Yeah, but what’s so important 
about all that? What’s my stake in 
“em?” some will ask. 


If you’re an outdoorsman, this fact 
alone makes your stake in these lands 
tremendous. These areas are the last 


FOR FUTURE GENERATIONS as well as 
our own, the Nation’s wilderness areas are 
being preserved. On these national forests 
modern day hunters and their families can 
find the last remaining examples of primi- 
tive America. 


of primitive America; they are the 
last of undisturbed nature. True, 
most of these lands are in the west, 
but they are for everyone to use, for 
they are federally owned. Just look at 
some of the reasons for these wild 
areas. 


Many hunters have often dreamed 
of hunts such as our forefathers had, 
those where there is virgin, wild coun- 
try, and where very few other men 
have trod. Often they think of Africa 
and India as the last remote hunting 
grounds. These thoughts seem espe- 
cially far fetched today when one 
looks at the maze of new towns, ex- 
panding cities, and endless highways. 
Our growing population with more 
hunters every year makes the picture 
even dimmer. Oddly enough, though, 
the U. S. still has some primitive 
hunting grounds; our National Forest 
Wilderness Areas offer some of the 
finest remote hunting country there 
is today anywhere. 


Primarily, these lands were set 
aside to furnish everlasting examples 
of primitive America. Also these lands 
are to provide solitude for those who 
seek it, many kinds of outdoor recrea- 
tion, and virgin habitats for scientific 
study and education. Naturally, if man 
and his machines move in, the primi- 
tive character is gone. Roads, mines, 
overgrazing, and dwellings would 
leave their scar and effect for cen- 
turies. In order that these lands 
would not be spoiled, they were cre- 
ated to be permanently roadless, and 
void of other improvements except 
for horse and foot trails. It is still 
the policy to keep these areas truly 
wild, but with more people and 
hungry eyes glued on any “unex- 
ploited” lands, the wilderness areas 
could easily be consumed. They 
would be lost forever. 


It’s quite a treat to camp out in 
vast country, still unmolested, and 
watch deer and elk graze where only 
wild creatures inhabit the land. Or 
to glide through the unspoiled Que- 
tico-Superior lake country by canoe, 








where there are no motels, beer joints, 
and highways littered with trash. The 
drum of the ruffed grouse, splash of 
| the beaver and muskrat, and calls of 
the waterfowl are sweet music indeed 
in this solitude. And in the moun- 
tains of the west, the whistle of the 
bull elk, pika, ‘chuck, and eagle too, 
have no competition from the noise 
of trains, buses, and other machines. 
No mines are there to yellow the 
water with sulphur, or make it black 
» with cyanide or coal silt. Although 
» these lands are free for everyone to 
enjoy, their value is infinite. 
Needless to say, there was consider- 
able foresight in the men who created 
# the wilderness areas. They fought 
| hard to save some bits of virgin land 
from the onrush of steel and ma- 
chines. And because of their efforts, 
our kids, and, in turn, their kids will 
| be able to see and enjoy primitive 
country. Such assurance for future 
» Americans is priceless. 
Your share in these wild lands, 


then, is immense. Anyone who loves 


BIG GAME ANIMALS like the magnificent 
elk abound in parts of these remote areas, 
far back from civilization and its roads, 
motels and noise. Although these lands are 
free for everyone to enjoy, their value is 
infinite. 


the out-of-doors cannot be indifferent. 
Hunters and non-hunters from the 
east, south, and west own equal 
shares. These lands are yours and 
your children’s. Use and enjoy them, 
and be their guardian. 
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MAX" changes took place before 
and many things have happened 
since. As I first knew it, the old 
swimming hole was in a pasture. For 
over half a century sheep and cattle 
had grazed there. To the eyes of a 
grown up the old swimming hole 
probably appeared as little more than 
an outsized mudpuddle with a creek 
flowing through it. In the esteem of 
small boys, however, it loomed un- 
usually large. It was Mecca, their ex- 
clusive country club and the rende- 
vous where the gang gathered all 
rolled into one. From all directions it 
drew the small fry like molasses draws 
flies. They came by twos, by threes 
and in small groups, some from near- 
by farm houses, most from the close 
by crossroads communities of Hoosick 
and Parma Corners; a few from as far 
off as Catfield. Some trudged the 
dusty roads. Some cut cross lots. A 


i Of Swinming UBF 
Never Like > 


By Earl * ae 









few wore shoes; most were barefoot. 
On weekends and in summer when | 
school was out they ranged the banks, 
fished the pools and collected in the |) 
old swimming hole where they played | 
like porpoises, splashed like beavers | 
and yelled like Comanches, 
In times of low water the hole was | 
about shoulder deep on an average |] 
sized twelve year old. Sub-teen aged |) 
ingenuity, however, plus many boy " 
hours of work made it deeper and 
wider. This engineering operation 
began by diving for rocks and piling § 
them into a small rock dam. As the 
summer progressed, more rocks were 
collected, as well as sod broken off fi 
banks that had been undercut by} 
high water. These plugged the leaks 
where the water flowed between the jj 
rocks. Sticks, stones, logs, mud or dry 
earth, anything that would help tof 
hold back water were incorporated F 
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into the dam. By mid-summer the 
dam was holding back water enough 
to make the pool five or six feet deep. 
An ancient plank rescued from a pile 
of drift wood and counter weighted 
with rocks did duty as a spring board. 
Barring a flash flood, the swimming 
hole was good for a summer season. 


In those days there were no trees 
or shrubs along the banks and there 
was nothing but grass roots to hold 
the soil in place. Successive genera- 
tions of cattle had eaten off every 
willow shoot that dared to show its 
head. Each flash flood gouged out and 
carried off tons of soil. Every spring 
runoff changed the course of the 
creek, filled in old pools and gouged 
out new ones. Every year the swim- 
ming hole changed its location and 
the boys who used it had a completely 
new dam construction problem. A 
few years ago when I was getting pic- 


tures to show examples of severe bank 


erosion I chose this place to get them. 


Our fishing expeditions yielded only 
the typical warm water fish. Horned 
dace, chub, shiners, suckers, an occa- 
sional bullhead and, once in a blue 
moon a stray black bass ten or twelve 
inches long. 

In times past this had been a trout 
stream. For many centuries the water 
had run cool and clear. The interlaced 
roots of trees that lined the banks 
held the soil in place and the stream 
in its course. There had been a series 
of pools connected by riffles. The 
pools were natural places for fish to 
live and the riffles were their spawn- 
ing grounds and feeding places. 

None of the oldest residents of the 
area had ever seen a deer. Some years 
before, the man who owned the farm 
where we had the swimming pool, had 
killed a raccoon that*his dog had cor- 
nered back in a rock ledge. So unusual 
was the event that he had the coon skin 
tanned and mounted on a mat of felt. 
For years this trophy had a place of 
honor in his parlor. No one had ever 
seen a fox. Rabbits were few and far 
between. Pheasants had been intro- 


duced but were never numerous. 
There were a few chipmunks and red 
squirrels but no grays, There were a 
few skunks and muskrats. Almost 
never did a wild duck come that way. 
True, we had our outlaws who hunted 
in season and out and had no regard 
for bag limits, closed seasons or the 
rights of others. They took their toll 
and it was a heavy one, but the chief 
cause for the scarcity of wildlife was 
the lack of breeding places, cover for 
concealment and protection and the 
scarcity of an ample and suitable food 
supply. 

Rather recently I had an oppor- 
tunity to buy the land where we had 
the old swimming hole. No one would 
recognize it as the same place today. 
First of all live stock of all types had 
been fenced out and kept out. Native 


RACCOONS LEAVE TREE TOP DENS to 
add a touch of natural intrigue to the old 
swimming hole. 






















































trees have established themselves at 
an astonishingly rapid rate. First 
came the willows, then the elms, the 
ash, the sumac and butternut. Other 
trees and shrubs of a dozen species 
have been planted. These are rapidly 
establishing themselves. There are 
several willows with trunks approach- 
ing two feet in diameter and dozens 
of others of lesser stature. The ash 
saplings are growing at the rate of 
three and four feet a year. Butternut 
and black walnut are doing almost 
as well. Evergreens are growing more 
slowly but these are beginning to get 
their heads up above the weeds and 
grasses. 

A few hours of work with a bull- 
dozer made a shallow by pass pond 
and a simple rock dam strategically 
located used the force of flood water 
to gouge out a pool that is both long 
and deep. Upstream from my prop- 
erty is a waterfall where none had 
been before for many years. There, 
the water flows over a_ sandstone 
ledge. The owner of the property has 
cleared away the broken rocks that 
blocked it and uncovered a waterfall 
that flows into a deep pool. 


It has been only a few years but 
the changes in the area have been 
startling. Last year several legal sized 
bass were in this section of the creek 
but conspicuously absent across the 
fence where it is still a cow pasture. 
The pond is filled with frogs, fish and 
tadpoles. These are a free lunch 
counter that attracts the bitterns and 
great blue herons. Every evening dur- 
ing the summer a black duck drops 
in to feed. A woodcock hatched and 
reared her young and two pheasants 
reared their broods. Rabbits are so 
numerous that they are getting to be 
a nuisance. Muskrats completely car- 
ried away a crop of Indian corn I 
was foolish enough to plant close to 
the creek. Every night raccoons leave 
their footprints in the soft mud along 
the stream bank and deer are coming 
to feed on the fruit of the wild apple 
trees. Bird life is abundant and new 
species are showing up that never 
were seen in this area before. The 
past four years have seen many 
changes around the area and the next 
few years may still bring others in the 
vicinity of the old swimming hole. 
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By John H. Day 


LWAYS a red letter day to the 

countryman is that day when he 
meets up with a new bird, or dis- 
covers a new flower blooming in his 
hiking bailiwick. There are so many 
and varied feathered folk and flower- 
ing plants in any considerable piece 
of countryside that no man ever gets 
to know them all. Always there is one 
more rarity yet to be discovered. This 
is the lure which keeps outdoorsmen 
ever on the prowl. Who knows what 
new bird may be singing around the 
next bend in the road, or what rare 
orchid lie hidden behind the next 
hill? 

A week ago I stood in a remote 
mountain bog and saw for the first 
time the rare and beautiful orchid 
called Arethusa, for the storied 
nymph of mythology who fled the 
river god and was changed into a 
spring. The following day an ornith- 
ologist friend took me in tow across 
a hillside abandoned to brambles and 
wild cherry and made me acquainted 
with the prairie warbler, a bird I had 
never before seen in the wild. 

We galloped across country in a 
jeep to hunt out this little songster. 
Kentucky warblers and hooded 
warblers were singing in the damp 
woods they prefer. Far up in the trees 
overhead the gorgeous cerulean 
warbler buzzed his high pitched trill. 
This country is not for the prairie 


warbler. He prefers the bushy old- 
fields or the thickety edgings of 
abandoned pastures. 

We parked the jeep by a tremen- 
dous white oak, vaulted the fence and 
backed through a formidable barrier 
of tall blackberry canes. Yellow- 
breasted chats were indulging in their 
so-called music. From the brookside 
at the foot of the hill came the 
“witchery” song of the Maryland 
yellow-throat. An indigo bunting sang 
lazily from a nearby perch, and I 
heard a chewink scolding in the dis- 
tance. 

Finally we cleared the briers and 
stood quietly on the sun-warmed 
slope. Almost immediately we heard 
the prairie warbler sing. His is not 
too musical an offering, but certainly 
an attractive ditty. It’s sort of an 
ascending run, something like a field 
sparrow whose music box is out of 
kelter. The bird sang often, but 
moved about so much we had a hard 
time pinning him down. 

Finally he moved into a small 
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SHIOOPEP 
WARELER 


cherry in full sunlight and we had 
him in perfect view in the glasses. 
He’s a little fellow, hardly five inches 
long, bright yellow underneath and 
heavily streaked with black on the 
sides. The books say he wags his tail, 
but this gesture I did not see. We 
must have been close to his nest, for 
after that one good look we never got 
another glimpse of him and he quit 
singing. 

Now the prairie warbler is just an- 
other bird, and his clan has been 
active in the war on insects since 
time immemorial. Perhaps a lot of 
people who have never learned the 
simple delights of the enchanted by- 
ways that lie all about us would 
think it silly to waste a good summer 
day hunting out a new bird. To me, 
that successful venture on the hillside 
was better medicine than all the 
patent nostrums yet dreamed up, and 
I'm going back again to further 
cement relationships with this new 
feathered acquaintance. 

My ornithologist friend is a real 
bird man. In rapid order he showed 
me the nest of a Cooper’s hawk, the 
nest of a broad-winged hawk, and a 
crow’s nest. Far up in a sturdy tree he 
has moored a big cider barrel, with a 
five-inch hole in the side and a tin 
roof. Here a pair of barn owls make 
their home and have reared their 
family. From his banding traps he 


has picked up a wide variety of bird 
life. Just before I left he had a green 
heron in his trap by a pond-side. 
The air above his spacious country 
acres is alive with purple martins 
who live in an apartment house high 
up on a sturdy pipe. Barn swallows 
dwell in his farm buildings, and what 
bugs the martins miss, the swallows 
get. A year or so ago he showed me 
the rare upland plover. This year it 
was the prairie warbler. Perhaps next 













SLE AOI 


year, if my complaining legs can take | 
it, he’ll have another rarity staked out 7 
somewhere in the lovely hill country | 


he calls home. 


I stepped through a mountain bog ! 


the other day and almost wound up 
in China. 


The swamp rose is to} 


blame. If it wasn’t so beautiful and § 
didn’t distil such a heady perfume | © 
wouldn’t have tried to plough through | 


the lazy bog-water stream that threads 7 
Many aj 
into | 


this high-country swale. 
countryman has been lured 
mucky entrapments by this lovely 


siren of the mountain glades. When ~ 
it leans into the breeze and pours out 7 


that delightful aroma, the bog trotter 
throws caution to the winds and 
blindly follows his nose. 


I think every pitcher plant in the 
area split its sides laughing when | 
stepped off into the quagmire. They 
were polite about it and didn’t laugh 
openly in my face, but they must 
have gotten a real kick out of my 


awkward flounderings and bellowing: |~ 


as my left leg went clear in to the hip | 
and my right pawed frantically for a) 
foothold in the soggy depths. 


The real fisherman always falls in| 
before the day’s over. And the ardent | 
bog trotter, despite every care, usually 
comes out of the marsh with at least 
one boot full of brown swamp water. 


If he don’t get wet, the chances are | 


he won't learn too many of the 
charming secrets hidden behind the 
moist bastions. 


We had driven many miles, through 


a violent mountain thunderstorm to 


hunt the shy rose pogonia in that 3 
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secluded place. This small orchid is 
one of our loveliest swamp flowers, 
rearing its solitary pale rose pink 
head above the sphagnum and cran- 
berry to woo the passing bee with 
lovely color and fragrance like fresh 
red raspberries. 

June-berries were ripe in crimson 
abundance in the road edgings and 
on the dry ground margining the 
bog. Old timers called these delicious 
fruits “sarvice” berries and are said 
to have made them up into tasty pies. 
They are about as large as high bush 
blueberries and for my money are 
just as good eating. We came across 
one tall tree hanging full of the color- 
ful fruits and held up proceedings 
until the inner man was satisfied. 

The calendar and the sun cooper- 
ated perfectly. A few moments after 
the shower the bog was as “dry” as 
this wet-footed place ever gets, and 
the pogonias were right there on 
schedule. We saw literally dozens of 
these rare little orchids, peeping out 
through the sedges, starring the open 
glade with inch-long blooms of odd 


beauty. 


Seen through a hand lens the 
bearded lip of this shy bog recluse 
reveals the ingenious arrangement 
whereby this plant stakes its whole 
future on the ministrations of chance 


passing bees. Should these busy nectar 





pilferers go on strike, the pogonia 
would disappear from the face of the 
earth. 


The murderous little sundew 
sprawled at ease on the boggy hum- 
mocks, while the pitcher plants were 
all about, ready to offer a lethal bath 
to whatever unwary insect took the 
chance. The loosestrife called swamp 
candles was blooming in a wet edg- 
ing, and the tiny forget-me-not held 
up China-blue flowers to the search- 
ing sun. Below the cold bog area the 
swale flattened out to a tremendous 
wet meadow covered with a bumper 
crop of marsh grass. 


There are mystery and odd beauty 
and real pleasure to be found in ex- 
ploring the wet mountain glades, The 
going is hot and humid when the 
July sun steps up the pace, but the 
countryman comes back year after 
year for another wet foot and another 
helping of bog magic. 

I was moseying along the country 
roadway, minding my own business, 
when I became aware of a_high- 
pitched whining in the air, like a 
tiny motor running wild, or all the 
wild bees in the neighborhood in 
angry convention. A few more steps 
and I came upon the most hysterical 
swarm of bees you could imagine. 
They had left their home quarters 
and followed their queen. Now, until 
their new home was chosen, they 
milled around in wild excitement and 
were apparently at the highest pitch 
of their homeless frenzy when I came 
along. 

The queen had alighted in a water 
elm, some thirty feet above the 
ground. Her inner guards were clus- 
tered closely about her, perhaps two 
quarts of bees in a clinging mass. 
While her scouts were out hunting 
up the right tree, the workers gave 
vent to their thwarted energy by 
skidding around in wild careening 
circles. They moved in a confused 
area near the queen, as if jet-pro- 
pelled, and the high octane whine of 
their flight soundeu angry indeed. 
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I moved in so close that the air 
about me was filled with excited nec- 
tar gatherers. They didn’t seem in 
any mood for visitors so I prudently 
withdrew and plodded on down the 
road. Late that evening ‘when I re- 
turned that way there was nary a 
sign of a bee in the water elm. The 
scouts had located a good tree and 
had passed the word, and engineers 
had probably already laid out the 
comb areas. 

It was hot along that valley road- 
way. Hot and humid, with threats of 
thundershowers somewhere beyond 
the horizon. Indigo buntings were at 
their desultory late July music, and 
the cicadas were tuning up in the 
treetops for their August concert. 
Goldfinches looped in melodic flight 
above the green pyramids which the 
sycamores had built high above the 
valley floor. 


Now the tide of summer is at the 
flood. In the glare of the noon sun 
the buntings are silenced by the full- 
ness of the summer’s life. Grasses 
ripen under the scorching beams, 
then grow ruddy at the tips. A sort of 
reddish-purple glow suffuses the face 
of the meadow, yet there is still the 
deep green underneath, where the 
cinquefoil sets its yellow blossoms. 

The life blood of the earth reddens 
in her veins as the summer advances. 
When July really turns on the heat 


no cooling breeze stirs among the 
treetops. The sun pours ardent beams 
upon the bosom of the voluptuous 
unresisting earth. Even the brooks are 
caught and wrapped in the all-sur- 
rounding heat, their waters spun out 
to fine threads of silver, their voices 
only a trickle of sound deep down in 
the tangled undergrowth. 

Red men had known and loved 
this valley long before the white man 
came to rob them of their heritage. 
Indian graves are discovered now and 
then and the plough turns up flints 
and bits of pottery shards. On one 
boulder is carved the terse details of 
the massacre of two pioneer girls. 
Cattle now graze indolently over the 
knoll which once housed the cabin 
fortress of a notorious Indian fighter, 
who was hated and feared by the 
redskins as a cruel and cunning 
marksman with his long rifle. 


The countryman tries to ignore the § 
television antenna which sprouts from | 
the roof of every humble shack in the § 
valley, and in his mind’s eye pictures | 


the place when oak and chestnut and | 
hemlock clothed the hills. Where now | 
summer-shrunken | 


is a dwindling, 
stream was then a full-bodied water- 
way, teeming with fish and host to 
mink and otter and the Indian dug- 
out. No dusty roadway then threaded 


the valley, to lay its gray pall over | 


the tired weeds. 

Lost in nostalgic reverie, the coun- 
tryman traces his homeward way 
through the remote valley, pausing 
to test the tartness of red-cheeked 
apples growing. wild by a deserted 
cabin, noting the monarch butterflies 


already seeking the milkweed blooms, | 
and the first goldenrods standing by f 
the roadside, pointing the way to a [ 


September that will be along all too 


soon. 
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A Prehistoric Survivor 


By Hettie Getsinger 


MONG the wildlife that roams 

the woodlands and forests of 
Pennsylvania there is a strange little 
animal, a lone survivor of prehistoric 
times. When the great dinosaurs 
wandered over the plains of the 
United States some million years ago, 
a slow-moving, insignificant little 
mammal also roamed these primeval 
lands—the opossum. 

Tremendous’ geological changes 
took place, great upheavals of the 
earth’s crust, in which the giant 
dinosaurs perished, but, somehow, the 
tiny opossum tenaciously held on to 
life. Fossilized skulls found in Mon- 
tana have given proof that the opos- 
sum lived during this Cretaceous 
period. That this little tough creature 
had the ability to adjust himself to 


these gigantic changes was, no doubt, 
due to his disposition and habits of 
life. For the opossum is an easy-going, 
dull-minded animal who never allows 
himself to be disturbed. When danger 
threatens him, he merely pretends to 
be dead and he can do this so well 
that neither man nor animal will 
bother him. Since he is a scavenger 
and can live on almost anything that 
is edible, animal or vegetable, he had 
a better chance to survive than his 
dinosaurian brothers. 

The opossum is somewhat of a 
newcomer to Pennsylvania, for he 
used to confine himself to the more 
southern states. Gradually he moved 
north and now he is found as far 
north as Ontario, Canada. He is noc- 
turnal and by day hides in hollow 
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trees or in holes near the roots of 
trees. 

In appearance he is by far the 
homeliest of the wild animals found 
in Pennsylvania. He is about the size 
of a big cat. His brownish coarse hair 
is scraggy and dusty and his legs are 
so short that at times his body seems 
to be dragging along the ground. His 
feet are pink and his toes are differ- 
ent from any other mammal. They 
are long and slender and terminate 
in bird-like claws. The large toe is 
opposed to the other toes, like a 
hand, which makes it easy for him to 
climb trees. His tiny pink ears and 
pink nose are a contrast to his white 
face. He has small round-button eyes 
and a snout that looks like a pig's. 
When he opens his mouth he reveals 
a set of sharp teeth—fifty of them. 

The opossum is the only mémber 
of the ancient order of Marsupials 
that exists in the United States today. 
In- fact, this entire group of mam- 
mals are now limited to America and 


Australasia. The marsupials are a 
unique order of mammals inasmuch 
as their young are born in an em- 
bryonic stage and are transferred to 
the outside of the mother’s body, 
where their development continues 
within an abdominal pouch. 

This shifting from the womb to the 
mother’s pouch is an odd procedure 
of nature. The period of gestation of 
the opossum is only thirteen days. At 
the expiration of that period the 
small lumps of pink flesh and soft 
bones of not more than an inch in 
length maneuver themselves out of 
the womb and outside up through 
the mother’s hair to the lengthwise 
opening of her pocket. Here they 
immediately grab a hold on one of 
the mother’s thirteen teats. As soon 
as the baby’s mouth covers the teat it 
swells in such a manner that the baby 
cannot remove itself for about sixty 
days. 

As there may be as many as twenty 
fetuses to a litter it becomes a matter 


NEWBORN OPOSSUMS are smaller than honeybees but increase in size tenfold during 
their first week in the mother’s brood pouch. They nurse for two months but may leave 
the pouch temporarily at five weeks of age. 








* 










Photo by Lynwood M. Chace 
MOTHER AND YOUNG of North America’s only marsupial remain together constantly. 





















cd The brood rides on the mother’s back after they leave the pouch, quite often use the adult’s 
- rat-like prehensile tail for a “handrail.” At 8 weeks of age the young are able to shift for 
themselves. 

_ | of “first-come-first served’ and there squeals notifies the mother and she 
| are always a few doomed to die. After patiently waits until he clambers on 

being anchored for sixty days the top again. 

my babies manage to pry themselves The young opossums stay near 

4 loose. By this time they are the size their mother until they have learned 

el of a mouse and their bodies are to take care of themselves. By the 

mt covered with a soft down. Their eyes time they find themselves on their 

‘ are open now and they discover the own they have learned the trick to 


world outside of their mother’s warm- which their family has “patent 
room. For another thirty days, how- rights.” This is that most unusual 
ever, they remain close to their defense mechanism of “playing dead,” 
mother, venturing out occasionally, or “freezing,” as it is sometimes called. 


Le 


but always coming back for feeding. When _ the opossum becomes 

The mother carries her young alarmed he can simulate death so 

. | brood with her wherever she goes. cleverly that even man, knowing his 
= » Her long prehensile tail which serves _ trick, continues to be fooled by it. 

fF her so well in climbing trees, also One hunter, telling of his experi- 


serves in carrying her babies. Once ence with this foxy little creature, 
they are aboard the mother’s back, stated that this particular time he 
she holds her tail rigid and arched, was sure that the opossum he found 
thus giving her babies a handrail to lying in the bushes, was dead. He 
which they hang on for dear life. picked up the carcass and shook it 
/ Even when she goes out at night to vigorously but he saw no reaction in 
* | forage for food she carries her babies the limp body. As he threw it back to 
/ with her. When one of the little ones the ground the animal’s mouth 
happens to fall off her back its opened and its tongue hung partially 
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out of its mouth. Convinced that this 
time he wasn’t fooled the man turned 
to go his way. After a few steps he 
heard a rustling in the leaves behind 
him. Turning he saw the little crea- 
ture leisurely lumbering over the 
dead leaves and disappearing in the 
underbrush. 

This odd method of self-defense 
has been the subject of scientific ex- 
perimentation. Drs. Hans Lowenbach 
and John Andrew Ritchie of Duke 
University used the opossums for 
some psychological tests. They noted 
that the opossum, when alarmed, 
ordinarily “freezes” for about two 
minutes and six seconds. After they 
administered a series of standard elec- 
tric shock treatments to the animals 
they found that the “freezing” period 
was not more than eight seconds, and 
some did not “freeze’’ at all. The doc- 


tors concluded that: “Perhaps. . . 
the trick of playing ‘dead’ may show 
that the opossum is even more beset 
than the average psychiatric patient 
by such traits as severe anxiety, neu- 
rosis, depression, and recession into 
himself.” Evidently, the shock treat- 
ments released the animals of such 
fears. 


Besides being an object for experi- 


mental purposes, the opossum has 
other uses. In the south, where opos- 
sum hunting is a regular sport, roast 
opossum is looked upon by some as 
a real treat, and his pelt has some 
value in the fur market. 

Old ’possum can be a regular nui- 
sance to the farmer. He loves to steal 
into the farmer’s chicken house at 
night and help himself to a choice 
chicken. The cae, aroused by the 
rumpus in the chicken house, often 


PLAYING POSSUM is perhaps the most famous trick of this unusual animal. This odd 
method of self-defense lasts about two minutes, always amuses humans who meet this 
prehistoric survivor. Australia’s famous kangaroo is a distant relative of this unusual animal. 


cnet a. 


Photo by Leonard Lee Rue 
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Photo by Don Heintzelman 
STUPID GRIN of the opossm is a famous 
trademark. Nature has endowed this lowly 
creature with very little gray matter—his 
brain case is only about one-sixth the size 
of the raccoon although they both are about 
the same in body size. 


finds the culprit still there. Instead 
of hurrying off with his prey, the 
stupid animal will stay right there to 
devour it and allow himself to be 
caught. 


The opossum is not to blame en- 
tirely for his stupidity, however, for 
nature has endowed him with very 
little gray matter. It is found that the 
skull of a male opossum will hold 
only 25 small white beans, whereas 
the skull of an animal of similar size, 
such as the raccoon, will hold 150 of 
these beans. 


Yet the opossum is smart enough 
to return to a good feeding place 
when he has found one. This was 
experienced by a couple in Holly- 
wood, California. One day Mr. and 
Mrs. Sharpe were surprised to find an 


opossum in their kitchen heartily 
helping himself to the cats’ dish of 
milk. What surprised them even more 
was that the cats didn’t seem to mind 
at all. The opossum had learned to 
come through the screen door which 
they always left unlocked for their 
cats. Even after their house was re- 
modeled and they had provided a 
small tunnel for their cats, the opos- 
sum was smart enough to locate it, 
too. 


Mr, Sharpe wrote an_ interesting 
article on the experiences he had with 
his cats and the opossums. The article 
appeared in the July, 1954 issue of 
the American Magazine under the 
title of “Our Cats Are Playing Pos- 
sum.” He writes how one day one of 
the cats brought in a baby opossum 
and laid it at the feet of Mrs. Sharpe. 
Since a young opossum looks very 
much like a mouse it was surprising 
to them to see how carefully the cat 
carried it in its mouth. A little later 
she brought in another baby opos- 
sum. Mrs. Sharpe put them in a box 
and nursed them until they could 
walk. She then turned them over to 
a friend who kept them in a cage 
until they could take care of them- 
selves. Opossums do not make very 
good pets as they carry a rather offen- 
sive odor. 


The opossum may not be a very 
smart animal but he manages to keep 
his species going. Eons ago he trudged 
behind the great dinosaurs and today 
he still goes about his leisurely way. 
He spends most of the day in com- 
plete relaxation. At night he ventures 
out for a couple of hours in search 
of food but even then he uses very 
little energy as he is satisfied with 
anything edible he meets, from black- 
berries to rats. He will even feed on 
dead matter. 


This homely, stupid little creature 
that walked the face of the earth long 
before man appeared will probably 
still lumber along the lonely banks of 
the waters long after man has become 
extinct. 
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LACKAWANNA COUNTY-—Last 
year a robin whose leg had become 
entangled in some wrapping cord was 
rescued by young Tom Shaffer. The 
leg was broken and eventually dropped 
off. The bird was seen several times 
after that during the course of the 
summer. I thought that with this 
handicap the robin might have rough 
going and not be able to survive the 
fall migration and winter. However, 
several weeks ago the one-legged 
robin returned in just as good con- 
dition as the other birds;.-it is now 
busy building a nest in a maple tree. 
Another bird incident occurred this 
spring when I erected a bird house 
in the back yard which was taken 
over by a pair of sparrows. A pair 
of swallows arrived after the spar- 
rows had begun building their nest 
and promptly tried to evict the spar- 
rows. A battle Royal ensued. How- 
ever, the sparrows successfully de- 
fended their home and the swallows 
left, ostensibly to find other quarters. 
A few days later I was surprised to 
see the swallows making another 
attempt to oust the sparrows, so to 
keep peace in the bird neighborhood 
I erected another bird house for the 
swallows. — District Game Protector 
Stephen A. Kish, Avoca. 










Of Robins, Sparrows and Swallows 


You Think You Got Troubles 


COLUMBIA COUNTY-—Recently 
I received a phone call from a young 
man who told me he had two young 
wild rabbits. I asked him under what 
circumstances he got them and was 
told that the mother rabbit had been 
killed by a car. When I asked him 
why he wanted to get rid of the 
young rabbits at this time this is the 
answer I received. “Well Mr. Estep, 
we have young chickens, the cat had§ 
kittens, the old dogs just had pup. 
pies and all together it is just too 
much.” We cared for the little rab. 
bits until they were large enough to} 
be released in the wild.—District 
Game Protector Lewis H. Estep, Ber: 
wick. 





























Get Along Little Grouse 
LACKAWANNA COUNTY-} 
While it is not unusual to hear re/ 
ports of ringneck pheasants following) 
cars, the following incident is the) 
first time I have had knowledge of aj 
grouse doing it. On April 26th while? 
accompanying Game Protector Koro-| 
maus on patrol we were driving along? 
a dirt road in Benton Township. |) 
noticed a grouse that flew across the) 
road then turned and was following) 
the car. Mike stopped the car and) 
the grouse flew into brush along the) + 
road but reappeared and followed|) ,), 
the car, walking along the edge of] ,,, 
the road, for about 50 yards. I finally) 
got out of the car and followed the| 
grouse down through the woods| 
throwing my cap at it. The grouse} 
made no attempt to fight the cap nor| 
did the cap frighten it and it made) 
no attempt to fly away until the cap) 4}, 
hit it squarely. Then it flew only a). 
short distance across the South) ; 
Branch of Tunkhannock Creek.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Philip S. Sloan, }, 
Dalton. ; 
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Quail In The Barn 


SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY-—Dur- 
ing September 1956 I released 20 
quail on the Edward Rudball Rabbit 
Farm at Elkdale. All winter a supply 
of feed was placed for them at the 
site of release which the quail ig- 
nored entirely; for in the rough 
weather they had found a home and 
feed in the barn of the adjoining 
Corey Farm. Mr. Corey had a supply 
of late cut hay from which a heavy 
supply of seed lay on the barn floor. 
Because of this on April 1, of this 
year we had at least eight quail left 
for breeding purposes.—District Game 
Protector Casimir M. Stanis, Union- 
dale. 
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In Defense of Life and Property 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY— 
George F. Shuster, Jr. of Elkins Park 
related this story to me: The Shuster’s 
have a bluebird house on their lawn 
and it was occupied by a pair of 
birds that had built a nest. One day 
several starlings attempted to evict 

ITY-! the bluebirds and the male bird was 
: Hkilled by the starlings in its attempt 
ar TOR to protect its mate and home. The 
— female flew away and about 20 
° e minutes after the death of its mate 
e hilel the female returned with another 
x vl male bird and they have been a de- 
=e voted pair since the death of the first 
a’0n§) husband.—District Game Protector D. 


hip. . L. Croft, Hatboro. 
ss they 
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Deer Control 

5 MONROE COUNT Y-Clyde 
the Transue, East Stroudsburg, reported 
lowed) that he had found over 20 dead deer 
ige off near Henryville this Spring and he 
— believes that they fell victim to the 
ed t “new wild animal, the Coyote. Tran- 
woods) su¢ reported that most of the car- 
BTOUSEH casses had the ears chewed off and he 
‘Pp NOG says that this is common for Coyotes 
made to do. He examined a Dead Coyote 


1€ cap this past deer season killed in that 
only al 


Soathll ¢? and it had a pair of deer’s ears 
‘Das 7 in its stomach.—District Game Protec- 


Sloan, 


tor John H. Doehling, East Strouds- 
4 burg. 
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Protection Problem 


BERKS COUNTY — During April 
I had the experience which every 
Game Protector fears, While patroll- 
ing with Deputy Metz at night along 
the Blue Mts. I hit a deer with my 
car. After the crash we first examined 
the car and Deputy Metz straightened 
out most of the damage to the right 
fender with his hands, leaving only 
a few minor dents. Next we walked 
back to look at the deer lying on the 
edge of the road. The deer, a buck, 
seemed to have some life and we 
were ready to end its suffering with 
a pistol. Suddenly the deer lifted its 
head and started to shake it back 
and forth. We then took a closer 
look and could see no broken legs, 
only a few bare patches of skin where 
the hair has been scraped off. A foot, 
applied to the rear portion of the 
deer, caused it to stand up. After a 
few minutes of shaking its head and 
trying to balance on wobbly legs it 
seemed to be okay, but continued to 
look at us. Deputy Metz then gave a 
sharp whistle and the buck took off 
for the woods. 

If Mr. Buck had known who hit 
him he would probably have a poor 
opinion of the Game Protectors who 
were supposed to be protecting him.— 
District Game Protector S. C. McFar- 
land, Centerport. 
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Spinning Surprise 

CUMBERLAND COUNTY— 
Wayne Bard of Rt. No. 1, St. Thomas 
while spinning in Cowan’s Gap Lake 
for trout had a good strike and, when 
he stopped the running line a grebe 
broke water and took to the air. At 
the end of the line it stopped sud- 
denly and returned to the water. 
The grebe was retrieved and released 
apparently unhurt but the spinning 
reel had to be returned to the factory 
for repairs.—District Game Protector 
Edward W. Campbell, Ft. Loudon. 


Alders Away 

WESTMORELAND COUNTY— 
There seems to be some speculation 
as to why the alders are so thick in 
the Loyalhanna Flood Control Area 
when they are not to be found any- 
where else in the district. I think 
that the seed originally came from 
the Ligonier valley as alders are very 
common along a number of streams 
which are tributaries of the Loyal- 
hanna Creek. The seed washed down 
during high water until they finally 
reached the Loyalhanna Flood Con- 
trol Dam, when the waters dropped, 
the seed was left on the mud flats, 
and, when these mud flats dried, the 
seed was probably scattered by the 
birds and wind. This resulted in the 
alders growing very thick within the 
flood area.—District Game Protector 
D. W. Heacox, Irwin. 





Bands Bare Duck Story 
BUCKS COUNTY—Had two duck 
bands turned in at close of duck sea- 
son by Mr. Henry Krikory, Quaker- 
town, R. D. No. 3, Pennsylvania. 
Received the following information 
from the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Patuxent Research Refuge, Laurel, 
Maryland, on April 5, 1957. 

1. Mallard hen shot on Delaware 
River near Washington Crossing 
Bucks County, Pa. on January 10, 
1956 was banded as a juvenile at 
Montezuma Refuge, Seneca County, 
New York-on November 3, 1951 by 
New York Dept. of Conservation. 


2. Mallard hen shot on marsh, 
Quakertown, R. D. No. 3, Bucks 
County, Pa. on Dec. 21, 1956 was 
banded as an adult at Delmar, 
Albany County, New York, on Oct. 
27, 1953 by New York Conservation 
Department.—District Game _ Protec- 
tor E. W. Flexer, Quakertown. 


Conservation Education 


FAYETTE COUNT Y-In the 
Wildlife Week of March 17th, Bill 
Grand and Ed Havenets, Conserva- 
tion teachers, along with Joe Dulla 
who is an ardent crow hunter took 
advantage of their crow calls, decoys 
and a blind which netted them close 
to 300 crows. In addition, Bill Grant 
put on an hour program on Wildlife 
Week at the Connellsville Joint Jr. 
High School. Ed Havenets did like- 
wise at the Brownsville High School. 

On April 5th, James Banning, Fay- 
ette County Fish Warden, and I were 
invited to a belated Wildlife Week 
program put on by “Pop” Keatley’s 
Conservation Class at the Connells- 
ville Joint Senior High School. The 
interest and skits displayed toward 
conservation of fish and game was 
enjoyable. The Conservation Class 
accepted 500 evergreen seedlings and 
800 shrub seedlings from the Com- 
mission’s Howard Nursery for plant- 
ing depleted food and cover areas for 
wildlife.—District Game _ Protector 
Alex J. Ziros, Connellsville. 
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Blue Bandits 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY-A 
friend of mine, Roland Kerr, Har- 
leysville, Pa., was helping me in our 
uail raising program. I gave him a 
clutch of 20 eggs. He put them under 
a broody hen which hatched out 18 
of them. He was leaving them run 
around in the yard with the hen 
until they got big enough to fly away 
into the surrounding farmlands. Dur- 
ing the first week he noticed that 
each day there were more and more 
quail missing. He told his father 
about it so his father stood guard one 
day to see what happened. Pretty 
soon he found his answer as he 
watched some Blue Jays land back 
by the quail and fly off with some- 
thing. He watched further until he 
was convinced, then went and got his 
gun.—District Game Protector W. E. 
Shaver, Mainland. 


Mother Mallard Returns 


CLINTON COUNTY — While 
checking fishermen on the first day of 
trout season, Deputy Hake, when on 
Fishing Creek in Clinton County, 
jumped the bank and in doing so, 
frightened a mallard hen from her 
nest. In her haste to escape, she de- 
stroyed one of her eggs. But a later 
check found mother duck calmly sit- 
ting on the remainder of the eggs.— 
District Game Protector Ival L. 
Dodd, Lock Haven. 
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TV Tattoo Expert 

LEHIGH COUNTY—Mr. Green- 
baum called me about an unusual 
experience he had concerning wild- 
life. The picture on his television set 
was jumping up and down and not 
being able to find any mechanical dif- 
ficulty with his set, he went outside 
to inspect his aerial. There he found 
a woodpecker hammering away with 
as much diligence as if he was attack- 
ing a sturdy oak.—District Game Pro- 
tector W. A. Moyer, Allentown. 


Modern Metal Homes Preferred 


YORK COUNTY-—The woodduck 
boxes in this district have been 
checked and it was found that twelve 
boxes are being used. Five of the 
new metal boxes were placed among 
the wood boxes on the York and 
Hanover Water Company dams and 
it appears that the ducks prefer the 
metal boxes. Four of the metal boxes 
have ducks nesting. The fifth box 
was being used by a starling. One 
nest contained thirty-one eggs and an- 
other twenty eggs. Several ducks must > 
have used:these two boxes. There are 
good wood boxes within one hundred 
and fifty feet of these metal boxes 
but the ducks have not used them 
up to this time.—District Game Pro- 
tector E. E. Geesaman, York. 
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Beaver Trails 


SULLIVAN COUNTY -— The 
Beaver are scattering out in my dis- 
trict after the limitations put on by 
“Old Man Winter” have been lifted. 
I observed beaver several times last 
April in small spring areas that had 
only a ‘‘Feed-Bed” constructed and 
had only a resemblance of a small 
nest constructed on a sunnyside of 
the stream. Real easy living!!! When 
startled these Beaver would just dive 
under the nearest cover whether it 
was a rock, bank or culvert under 
the highway.—District Game Protec- 
tor Paul W. Asper, Laporte. 


Headless Hawk 


BLAIR COUNTY — During the 
month of April, while walking 
through some lowlands on SGL No. 
166 I came across the headless and 
recently killed body of a_ sharp- 
shinned hawk. Whether this courage- 
ous little “feathered rocket’”’ had met 
in combat with a great horned owl 
or just what had happened will be 
marked down as another unexplained 
quirk of nature.—District Game Pro- 
tector Blair W. Thomas, Duncans- 
ville. 

Honkers By The Hundreds 

CARBON COUNTY-—Early Sun- 
day morning April 28th, the residents 
of Lehighton and _ vicinity were 
treated to a rather unique experi- 
ence. Many thousands of wild Can- 
adian geese were seen flying very low 


over the comunities and finally land- 
ing on the Lehigh River and every 
other available water site. 

Persons crowded the banks of the 
river to view this rather strange sight. 
Autoists traveling through the towns 
along the river created a traffic jam, 
many persons were seen taking mo- 
tion and still pictures of the geese. 
Flocks of 500 were very common all 
along the river from White Haven 
to Palmerton. It is estimated that as 
many as 15,000 such geese were rest- 
ing at one time. Several persons were 
reprimanded for throwing stones at 
the resting geese. At precisely 8:25 
P. M. the northern flight began amid 
a deafening honking. Thousands of 
these great birds could be seen out- 
lined against the setting sun heading 
to their northern nesting grounds.— 
District Game Protector William E. 
Fulmer, Lehighton. 


Lightning Strikes Twice 

SOMERSET COUNTY—On April 
25, 1957 I was called to the farm of 
Wilson Pyle of Ft. Hill Rd. to in- 
vestigate two deer which he found 
dead in his wheat field. It was sus- 
pected that these deer were killed by 
poachers but upon a careful scrutiny 
of the carcasses, no wounds could be 
found. There having been a severe 
thunder storm the evening before it 
is my belief that these deer were 
killed by a bolt of lightning which 
might have struck nearby.—District 
Game Protector Eugene F. Utech, 
Confluence. 


Early Rabbits 

SCHUYLKILL COUNT Y—On 
March 13, 1957, the Rev. Harry Him- 
melberger of Pine Grove called and 
asked what he should do with a litter 
of young rabbits which he uncovered 
while raking his garden. While I in- 
vestigated I found that there were six 
young ones in the nest and they still 
did not have their eyes open. Con- 
sidering the weather, I think that 
this was early for them to be born.— 
Distict Game Protector R. L. Shank, 
Pine Grove. 
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Game Commission’s Food and 
Cover Book Wins Top Award 
From American Association 
of Conservation Information 
“FOOD AND COVER FOR 

FARM WILDLIFE,” a 64 page bul- 

letin published last year by the Game 

Commission and _ offered free of 

charge to sportsmen and others in- 

terested in developing better game 
habitat, recently won national recog- 
nition. The American Association of 

Conservation Information selected it 

as the best booklet of its kind pub- 

lished in the United States in 1956 

during the Association’s annual con- 

vention held in Biloxi, Mississippi. 


> Judges who reviewed nominations 


tec amity 9 tea RIED 








} submitted by AACI members were: 


Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, President of 
the Wiidlife Management Institute, 
and Mr. Charles H. Callison, Con- 
servation Director of the National 
Wildlife Federation. Both of these 
national administrators headquarter 


» in Washington, D.C. Chairman of the 
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Association’s Awards committee was 
Malcolm E. King, Public Relations 
Director of the Maryland Game and 
Inland Fish Commission. 


The award winning booklet was 
authored by John B. Sedam, Chief 
of the Commission’s Division of 
Minerals. He was previously Super- 
visor, Food & Cover Section, Land 
Management Division. The booklet 
is a ‘“‘how-to-do-it’” type publication, 
profusely illustrated and containing 
detailed instructions on what to plant 
and where to plant in providing im- 
proved habitat for farm game species. 
It originally appeared as a special 
issue of GAME NEWS in March, 
1985. 





Pennsylvanians Recognized For 
Conservation Teaching 
Three Pennsylvania educators re- 
cently received national recognition 
for their efforts in conservation edu- 
cation in the Commonwealth. 


At the 1957 convention of the 
American Association for Conserva- 
tion Education, Biloxi, Mississippi, 
awards of merit were announced for 
the following: 


Professor John F. Lewis, the Cali- 
fornia (Pa.) State Teachers College, 
“for his outstanding contribution to 
conservation education in Pennsy]l- 
vania.” 

Robert G. Wingard, Wildlife Ex- 
tension Specialist, The Penn State 
University, “for his outstanding con- 
servation activities with 4-H Clubs in 
Pennsylvania.” 

W. J. Patterson, teacher in the 
New Castle High School, “for his out- 
standing contribution to the Future 
Farmer Program in Pennsylvania.” 
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JOHN C. KASE 


John Kase, Mifflintown, an em- 
ployee of the Game Commission’s 
Land Management Division, died in 
a Harrisburg hospital on June 14. 
He was 50 years of age. 

Employed as a Game Land Man- 
ager, since October, 1946, John was 
a well liked and very capable tech- 
nician. His work involved the making 
of management plans for tracts of 
State Game Lands all over Pennsyl- 
vania, including food and cover type 
mapping, timber inventories and 
cutting plans. He was truly one of 
the Game Commission’s “unsung 
heroes” for his work, even though of 
great importance, was little known to 
the general public and sportsmen. 

He attended Susquehanna Univer- 
sity and was a graduate of the Penn 
State Forestry School at Mont Alto in 
1929. Kase was a former employee of 
the Pennsylvania Department of 
Forests and Waters from 1930 to 
1937, next an instructor in forestry 
at Purdue University. 


In Memoriam 


MARK P. MOTTER 


Mark Motter, one of the Game 
Commissioner‘’s most respected and 
best liked field officers, died at his 
home in Harrisburg on May 20th. He 
was 58. 

The veteran Dauphin County Dis- 
trict Game Protector had been with 
the Commission for 27 years, starting 
as a refuge keeper on October 
23, 1930. Affectionately known as 
“Pokey,” the short but spunky officer 


had won countless friends over his | 


many years of service. He had suf- 
fered a mild heart attack in 1951 and 
had been temporarily assigned to the 
Commiission’s Bounty Office following 


his recovery. But Mark’s first love was f 


always field duty and he returned to 
his old district in 1953. His death 
came suddenly and unexpectedly. 


Pennsylvania has lost a faithful 
servant; wildlife conservation has lost 
a devoted and hard working friend. 
He is survived by his wife, Mr. Marie 
Motter and a son, Frederick E., of 
Miami, Florida. 
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Pennsylvania Deer Winter Well; 
Forest Cutting Program Helps 
The Game Commission is happy to 

report that its accelerated forest cut- 
ting program, along with a compar- 
atively mild winter, combined to hold 
deer losses to a minimum in the 
recent cold months. The forest cut- 
tings were required despite favorable 
weather conditions because the 1956 
nut crop was generally poor through- 
out the State. The lack of severe cold 
or long-lying deep snow and ice over 
large areas for extended periods 
helped other forms of wildlife too. 
Turkeys, which are more or less de- 
pendent on the winter feeding pro- 
gram carried out by Commission per- 
sonnel, sportsmen, farmers and others 
were provided a constant supply of 
corn, which kept turkey losses, also, 
to a minimum. 


Sportsmen, interested individuals, 
and organizations contributed funds 
and a tremendous amount of corn 
and other foods for wild turkeys and 
other game species last winter. There 
is no record available as to the 
amount of feeding done by them, but 
they did a very commendable job of 
placing the needed sustenance in ap- 
propriate areas, often at great effort. 

The Game Commission has just 
compiled a record of corn and other 
grains raised on State Game Lands 
or bought and placed in feeders by 
its employees last winter and well 
into the spring of 1957. 

Computed in single bushels, 43,968 
bushels of ear corn were purchased 
and placed in feeders; 13,950 bushels 
were harvested from State Game 
Lands and fed; 740 bushels of other 
grain were purchased and put out for 
wild game; and 3,642 bushels of other 
grains were harvested on Game Lands 
and distributed to feeders. 

Meanwhile, sportsmen and _ other 
interested persons received 24,395 
bushels of grain, mostly ear corn, 
from the Game Commission and 
placed it in suitable areas for wild 











































EARLY DAY DEER is proudly displayed by 
Charles F. Lamberson, of Arnot who killed 
this trophy animal in 1912 near English 
Center, Lycoming County. The animal 
weighed 256 pounds hog-dressed four days 
after it was bagged. 


turkeys and other game species. The 
total amount of ear corn and other 
grains, bought or raised by the Com- 
mission and distributed last winter 
and spring by Commission personnel 
and friends of wildlife, was 86,695 
bushels. In the same period 76,343 
pounds of salt were placed in wood- 
land areas of the State for deer. 


THINGS YOU MAY NOT KNOW 


One of the tiniest hoofed mammals is 
the mouse deer or Chevrotain of tropical 
Asia and Africa. About a foot high, the 
male is hornless but has short tusks. 

* e = 


The origin of the word “salamander” goes 
back to the Greek word “salamandra”. The 
ancients believed that the scaleless lizard- 
like animals had the power to endure fire 
without harm. 

* * * 

A bee can sting only once because it 
loses its stinger. However, you may get a 
repeat performance from wasps, hornets, and 
yellowjackets. 





















OUTDOORSMAN OF THE YEAR‘and Commission Executive Director Logan J. Bennett, 


center, was formally presented his award on June 7 in New York City. Here John M. Olin, 
Chairman of the Board, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, presents Dr. Bennett with 
a specially engraved Winchester Model 2] shotgun as W. M. Hurley, left, vice-president, 
Winchester-Western Division of Olin Mathieson looks on. 


Commission Completes Spring 
Releases of 36,000 Turkeys, 
Pheasants and Quail 
Spring réleases of ring-necked 
pheasants and wild turkeys have been 
completed. Approximately 9,915 cock- 
birds and 20,455 hen pheasants were 
liberated. Also, 510 toms and 1,800 
hen turkeys were released. Quail ship- 
ments continued through early April. 
In all, approximately 3,700 quail, 

equal sex, were released. 

Pheasant chick applications have 
been received and approved for 
67,275 chicks for sportsmen’s organi- 
zations and 169,205 for farm-game 
cooperators and farmers with lands 
open to public hunting. This makes 
a total of 236,480 chicks compared 
with 233,759 shipped last year. All 
chicks available for this year’s pro- 
gram have already been allocated. 
Anyone interested in the day-old 
pheasant chick program for 1958 
should contact his District Game Pro- 
tector in ample time for considera- 
tion next year. 


Over Three Million Seedlings 
Shipped From Commission’s 
Nursery This Spring 
This spring the Game Commission 
shipped 3,210,000 shrub and conifer- 
ous seedlings from its Howard 
Nursery. Twenty-three species, all im- 
portant to game birds and animals, 

were represented in the shipments. 


Approximately 50% of the seed- 
lings were planted on State Game 
Lands, Farm Game Projects, research 
projects, and properties leased by the 
Commission. The remainder were re- 
leased to sportsmen’s organizations, 
Soil Conservation Districts, Boy 
Scouts, 4-H Clubs, and a few other 
organizations engaged in conserva- 
tion programs. 

In 1958 shipments of food pro- 
ducing shrubs will be materially in- 
creased over those of this year, the re- 
sult of heavier seeding at the nursery 
in the fall of 1956. 
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Bennett Chosen As Advisor on 
Navy Wildlife and Manage- 
ment Group 
Logan J. Bennett, Executive Di- 
rector of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, was recently chosen by 
the Under Secretary of the Navy as 
one of several highly qualified wild- 
life and conservation people in the 
country to serve as a member of the 
Navy’s Advisory Group on Wildlife 
and Natural Resources Management. 
The honor was accepted by Doctor 
Bennett with the hearty endorsement 

of Governor Leader. 

The U. S. Navy desires to establish 
a Navy and U. S. Marine Corps- 
wide program to manage renewable 
natural resources on all lands under 
their control. In order that guidance 
and counsel in all aspects of conser- 
vation could be obtained from com- 
petent civilian specialists, the plan 
to create the Advisory Group was 
adopted. 

The Navy authorities are of the 
opinion that the success of a pro- 
gram of wildlife and natural re- 
sources management on lands under 
their control would depend largely 
upon cooperation and mutual under- 
standing between interested citizens, 
state and federal conservation agen- 
cies and members of the naval service. 























Commission Improves Wildlife 
Exhibit; Six New Displays 
Open at Hershey Park 
The Game Commission’s wildlife 
exhibit, housed near the entrance to 
the Hershey Zoo at Hershey, Pa., has 
been changed and enlarged. The park 
is now open, and visitors note that 
six new; educational wildlife displays 

have been added. 

One of the new exhibits contains 
many kinds of artificial homes for 
wood ducks, squirrels and songbirds. 
Another portrays various types of 
artificial feeders which can be easily 
and economically built for wildlife. 
This display is particularly attractive 
in its winter setting. One of the 
realistic-looking new groups shows a 
family of wood ducks at its nesting 
tree. It shows the artificial-type nest- 
ing home the Game Commission 
recommends to overcome the present 
lack of natural tree cavities. 

In striking contrast another section 
portrays the passenger pigeon. A 
mounted specimen of this pigeon, at 
one time the most abundant bird on 
the continent, reminds visitors of its 
unfortunate extinction. Two other 
educational groups are: 1. A pair of 
Pennsylvania’s largest. woodpeckers, 
the pileated kind, at their nesting 
cavity. 2. Squirrels, found in the Com- 
monwealth, and classed as game 
animals—the gray, black (color ‘ae 
of the gray) and the fox squirrel. 

Every year thousands of park visi- 
tors view the many species of Penn- 
sylvania birds and animals, and the 
other educational features, displayed 
attractively in natural settings behind 
glass at this free exhibit. During the 
next few weeks teachers will take 
term-end school children to see the 
wildlife exhibit for its extra-curricu- 
lar education value. 
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Conservation Education Labora- 
tory Sessions Start This Month 
at Penn State University 


The Conservation Education 
Laboratory for Teachers has been 
operating at The Pennsylvania State 
University for 11 years. The theory 
behind the Laboratory is that conser- 
vation-minded teachers can do much 
toward educating youngsters, and 
through them many adults, to the 
realization that conserving natural re- 
sources for coming years by the wise 
management of them today is im- 
portant. 

“Much of the success of this Labor- 
atory has been due to the generous 
support of many individuals and 
organizations over the years,” says Dr. 
John R. Rackley, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Education at the University. 
He referred to the fact that each year 
scholarships for the course are 


awarded teachers by sportsmen’s 


clubs, women’s clubs, conservation 
and patriotic organizations, industrial 


plant and companies and others. The 
Game Commission, also, has contrib- 
uted for years toward this worthy 
program. 

Two three-week courses will be con- 
ducted this year, beginning July 1 
and July 22. Because of the great 
variety of the program and the ex- 
tensive field trips—some 500 miles 
traveled by private bus—the summer 
student develops a better understand- 
ing of Pennsylvania and her natural 
resources. These trips into the field 
also provide opportunities for prac- 
tical first-hand observations, and they 
enable the teacher-students to de- 
velop an understanding of the broad 
relationships of conservation educa- 
tion. Instruction in the classroom and 
on field trips will cover these sub- 
jects: minerals, soils, water, plants, 
fish and animals. 

Applications and information on 
the course are available from Dr. 
J. R. Porter, Room 311, Burrowes 
Building, The Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park, Pennsyl- | 
vania. 








TWO NEW PENNSYLVANIA BOOKLETS PORTRAY i 
KEYSTONE STATE’S HISTORIC-SCENIC HERITAGE | 


If you cannot get away for a complete tour of Pennsylvania’s rich abund- ff 
ance of historic and scenic sites, two attractive 64-page booklets—‘‘Historic 
Pennsylvania” and “Scenic Pennsylvania’—just off the press will bring the | 
Commonwealth to your doorway. And if you can travel around the State, you 
will find these booklets a veritable gold mine of information and suggestion. 

Entirely different in treatment from anything previously published, the 
historic booklet sweeps the span of Pennsylvania history, from the arrival of 
William Penn to the wonders of the Twentieth Century. The scenic booklet 
makes a grand tour of the State, all the way from the great ore docks at Erie, 
to Pymatuning where the ducks walk on the backs of fish along the northern 
border to the Delaware and down, then west again from Philadelphia through 
the Amish country and Gettysburg across the Alleghenys to Pittsburgh’s 
Golden Triangle. The text is easy to read and in all there are more than 200 
illustrations. “Historic Pennsylvania” lists the 35 free museums maintained 
throughout the State by County Historical Societies, with the days and hours 
when visitors are admitted and in “Scenic Pennsylvania” is a chronological 
list of coming events interesting to travelers and tourists. 

The overall size of the two booklets is 514 x 814 inches. They fit into a 
man’s pocket or the glove compartment of your automobile. Both are avail- 
able from Pennsylvania Publications, A. H. Carstens, Director, Cresco, Pa. 
The booklets are priced at $.60 each or $1.00 for the set of two. 
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_ | servation Camp each summer. Game Commission instructors emphasize proper shooting 
) position and safe gun handling at all times. 
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Starting a Junior Rifle Club 

» “Want to start a junior rifle club 
in your community and don’t know 
» how to go about it?” This is the situ- 
ation that confronts many interested 
adults or parents of teenagers 
| throughout the country mainly be- 
cause of lack of information. 

To relieve this situation the shoot- 
ing promotion section of Remington 
Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn., has prepared a simple little 
mimeographed brochure which is a 
veritable guide book for the conduct- 
ing of a preliminary meeting through 
which plans can be launched for the 
}organization of a junior rifle club. 
| The brochure may be secured free by 
writing E. S. McCawley, Jr., Shoot- 
ing Promotion Section, Remington 
Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

“With a little adult leadership 
starting the ball rolling, the organi- 
vation of a junior rifle club is not 


a difficult matter,” says McCawley. 
“Most youngsters jump at the oppor- 
tunity to become active club mem- 
bers. Rifle shooting is a clean, whole- 
some, character-building sport which 
develops better mental and physical 
co-ordination. It is a comparatively 
inexpensive activity. There is no 
elaborate equipment to purchase and 
no complicated layouts to follow. 
Members of senior rifle clubs, Ameri- 
can Legion Posts, and_ interested 
sportsmen are always willing to lend 
a hand and the activity fits in well 
with the recreational and develop- 
ment program of any community. 
Practically every American boy wants 
to learn to shoot. It is the adult’s re- 
sponsibility to see that he is started 
out properly and is thoroughly 
grounded in safe gun handling prac- 
tices before he takes off on his own. 
This can be best accomplished under 
organized instruction and supervision 
in a junior rifle club.” 



























PGC Photos by Bob Parlaman 


Operation Black Spruce 


In a splendid demonstration of the 
old adage “cooperation wins,” mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania Field Trial 
Club, the Venango Grouse Dog Trial 
Club, U. S. Forest Service personnel 
of the Allegheny National Forest, 
representatives of the Game Commis- 
sion, Boy Scouts and members of the 
Marienville Boosters Club planted 6,- 
000 Black Spruce seedlings for game 
cover on the dog trial grounds at 
Loleta, Forest County, on May 4. 

The plantings were made adjacent 
to habitat improvement. Cuttings de- 
veloped during the past several years. 

These grounds, some of the best for 
grouse trials in the East, are located 
on the Allegheny National Forest and 
have been the scene for many famous 
trials over the years. At times the 
Grand National Grouse Dog Cham- 
pionship is held here. But like many 
areas of Pennsylvania, the habitat has 
grown naturally over the years from 





the point where it produces maxi- 
mum grouse populations to the stage 
where deer and wild 
dominant. The need for man’s con- 
trol over the habitat has become in- 
creasingly apparent with primary em- 
phasis here, of course, being on plant- 
ing new and managing existing vege- 
tation to provide the best possible 
food and cover conditions for ruffed 
grouse. 

“Operation Black Spruce” was a 
new approach to the problem. Pre- 
vious planting projects had _ been 
largely eliminated by deer but the use 
of black spruce, which is not browsed 
naturally by the big game animals, 
offers great promise of success. Al- 
though weather conditions on May 4 
were far from ideal, the grouse dog 
enthusiasts, scouts and conservation 
agency technicians turned out in 
force. It snowed nearly all day and 
an inch covered the ground in most 


turkeys are [ 











areas by nightfall. But in the snow 
the black spruce seedlings, provided 
by the Forest Service officials under 
the direction of Allegheny National 
Forest Supervisor Bill Bacon, stood 
as signals otward a better future for 
the grouse. The field trial club mem- 
bers, under the leadership of Sam 
Light, Punxsutawney, worked hard 
and long, ably assisted by members 
of Troop 66, Punxsutawney, and 
Troop 296, Brentwood, Boy Scouts of 
America. Game Commission officials 
who lent their assistance and_tech- 
nical advice on where and how to 
plant the seedlings were led by Logan 
J. Bennett, M. J. Golden, Court Free- 
burn, LeRoy Gleason, T. A. Rey- 
nolds, Earl Smith, Sam Kern, George 
Miller and Bob Parlaman of the 
Game Commission and Commissioner 
H. L. Buchanan, of Franklin. A well- 
prepared lunch was served by the 
ladies of the Marienville Boosters 
Club. 

This planting operation was but 


one step forward in a long-range plan 
to make the field trial grounds ideal 
habitat for Pennsylvania’s state game 
bird, the ruffed grouse. The ultimate 


HELPING HAND was given by Mary Lou 
Hiner and Mrs. Robert Caldwell, of Allison 
Park, who assisted the scouts and men in 
planting seedlings. These lady members of 
the field trial club were as much interested 
in the work as the men. 


MANAGEMENT PLANS are discussed for 
the grouse trial course on the Allegheny Na- 
tional Forest by, left to right: Dr. Logan 
J. Bennett, Executive Director of the Game 
Commission; Sam _ Light, Punxsutawney, 
leader in “Operation Black Spruce” and 
grouse dog fancier; H. L. Buchanan, Frank- 
lin, member of the Game Commission. 


goal is to provide increased sport and 
outdoor pleasure for many sportsmen 
who thrill to the sight of a good 
grouse dog in action. The final proof 
of success in this and future habitat 
development work will be the addi- 
tional number of times the forest will 
ring with the excited shout, “Point!” 


SCOUTS TEAMWORK featuring planting 
operation. Here Bob Roberts, George Moore 
and Joseph Long of Troop 66, Punxsu- 
tawney held Regis Regina, Game Commis- 
sion food and cover corpsman of Marien- 
ville. 














Hunting Territory 

Many property owners participat- 
ing in the Game Commission’s 21- 
year-old Farm-Game Project Program 
agree that the safety zone signs have 
effectively accomplished their pur- 
pose. The number of irresponsible or 
forgetful persons who hunt or shoot 
illegally or dangerously within the 
150 yard zone around farm buildings 
on the Projects is very low. Though 
placarding the zone around buildings 
is not required by law, experience has 
shown that state posters pointedly re- 
mind hunters of the 150 yard restric- 
tion cited in the Game Law. They 
cause the careless and the would-be 
miscreants to observe the distance re- 
quirement. 

Acting on this knowledge, the 
Game Commission purchased in 1955, 
a few thousand safety zone posters 
specially designed for use by land- 
owners who were not Farm-Game Co- 
operators. These were distributed that 
year by or through District Game 
Protectors and Deputies to 1,180 land- 
owners whose properties totaled 
12,948 acres. The people who re- 
ceived the signs agreed to leave their 
lands open to hunting, except for the 
safety zone area around their build- 
ings. 

This program proved so successful 
that last fall 1,522 farm owners whose 


provided the safety zone signs. These 
properties comprised 139,630 acres, 
Many of these acres were opened, or 
kept open, to public hunting only 


lands remained open to hunting were | 


because of the protection the plac. 
ards offered the humans, livestock § 


and property. 

A growing number of sportsmen’s 
organizations, aware of the desired 
reaction to the placards, now providé 


safety zone signs to hunting season [ 


hosts in their club area prior to the 
small game season. Most farmers who 
post No Trespass signs would permit 
others to hunt on much of their 
property if safety to humans, live. 
stock and poultry were assured. Pro- 
viding free safety zone signs appears 
to be one of the answers to the prob- 
lem of open land on which many 
persons may pursue the sport of hunt- 
ing as in the past. 


Fur Sale Increases Game Fund 
The sale of hunting licenses pro- 


SRS 


ry 


vides the bulk of the revenue ac. |) 


quired by the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission and used for wildlife 


management programs. But other in- | 


come sources also help increase the 


aan at AI 


agency’s working capital. One is the [7 
sale, to the highest bidder, of miscel- [7 


laneous furs. 


Recently, the sum of $1,606.75 was | 


deposited in the Game Fund follow: } 


ing the sale of 1,103 wild animal 
skins, seized or otherwise obtained, 
in the last twelve months by Com- 


mission personnel. Itemized, the hide f 


list shows: 704 muskrats; 121 opos- 
sums; 30 skunks; 74 beavers; 11 


minks; 16 raccoons; 26 bears; 114 deer; j 


2 otters; and 5 foxes. 


Earlier this year 2,681 deer hides 
collected by Commission men last fall 
and winter netted the Game Fund 
$4,714.77 when sold to the highest 
bidder. These hides were from deer 
killed illegally, accidentally, or for 
crop damage in late 1956 and early 
1957 and acquired by Game Protec- 
tors. 
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Fish and Wildlife Service Con- 
siders Outlawing Electronic 
Waterfowl Call Devices 


The use of electronic waterfowl- 
calling devices, which are reported 
to be devastatingly effective in luring 
birds within gun range, is being 
studied by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service with a view toward recom- 
mending possible ban or control 
measures, according to Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior Ross L. Leffler. 

The type of call which prompted 
the discussion is a recording of the 
sounds of flocks of geese feeding. The 
new call differs from other recorded 
or taped calls in its realistic repro- 
duction of the many sounds made by 
geese on the feeding grounds. The 
effectiveness of this type of call is so 
great that extended use of the device 
could threaten the preservation of the 
species, Mr. Leffler said. 

A survey in one east coast goose 
hunting State indicates a kill and 
crippling loss of 100,000 geese last 
fall. This is a substantial increase 
over previous years. State and Federal 
officials attribute much of this in- 
creased kill to the use of electronic 
calling devices. What would happen 
if the practice were wide-spread is 
causing a great deal of concern to 
Service technicians. 





PYMATUNING WATERFOWL SANCTUARY AND MUSEUM 


First-time visitors to the Pymatuning Waterfowl Sanctuary, the Museum 
and the whole colorful marsh and lake country located in Crawford County, 
are usually amazed at what they “discover’—it’s so different from elsewhere 
in Pennsylvania. There, in the northwestern part of the State, are scenic 
beauties and waterfowl and fish enough on view to challenge the imagination. 


A “must” in the area is the Game Commission’s Pymatuning Museum, 
which is now open. It houses and attractively displays without charge a wide 
variety of mounted specimens of migratory waterfowl in seasonal: plumage. 
This permits a rare opportunity to study ducks and geese as they appear at 
various times of the year. Other mounted specimens of birds that inhabit the 


locality also are on display there. 


Each year many thousands of persons from other states and Canada as well 
as Pennsylvania, and sometimes from far-off countries, visit this fabulous area 
and the Museum. Teachers from the Commonwealth and neighboring Ohio 
often take pupils to Pymatuning to learn about wild waterfowl particularly 
and to benefit generally from a wonderful outdoor experience. 
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The Smart Woodpecker! 


By Don Shiner 





na 
ASH TREE SECTION shows (1) the hole 
drilled by the woodpecker and (2) the hole 
where the grub worm entered. How did the 
woodpecker know the fat worm was inside 
this five-inch diameter tree? 


OPEN TREE TRUNK clearly shows that the 
bird drilled at exactly the right spot to 
secure the worm for his meal. 
Mie Siac SU: ‘ ea ie 


Curiosities 


are constantly being | 





found in the woodlands which dem- | 


onstrate the high mark of intelligence 
most species of wildlife possess. ‘These 


intelligent feats performed by the | 


wildlife point out how well nature 
has equipped them to survive the 
constant struggle which all creatures 
of the woodlands face. Nature has 
gifted them with highly developed 
and specialized senses and _ instincts 
which far surpass the estimate of most 
sportsmen. 

The cunningness of the fox in es- 
caping the pursuers, the highly de- 
veloped sense of smell which the 
squirrel has enabling it to find a nut 
buried under leaf litter or covered 
with a foot of snow, the remarkable 
distance deer can scent a hunter, or 
the exceptionally keen eye sight of a 
hawk which enables it to spot a small 
mouse poised against a tree stump 
while it, itself is circling at tree top 
level, are only a few examples of the 
specialized senses which wildlife have. 


The knowledge which the night- 
hawk must have in knowing that it is 
perfectly camouflaged when it is sit- 
ting on a cinder bank, or the wood- 
cock with its thin, sensible, probing 
bill are still more splendid examples 
of how well nature equipped each 
species of wildlife with outstanding 
characteristics. The list is almost end- 
less. 

But still another curiosity found in 
a short section of an ash tree is more 
evidence of the keen senses with 
which wildlife species have been 
gifted. 


The Red-headed woodpecker flew 
away only a few seconds before Ster- 
ling Sounder began chopping at an 
ash tree. The small tree soon fell 
under the heavy blows of his ax and 
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as he began cutting it in post size 
lengths, a hole in one side of the 
trunk prompted him to stop and peer 
at the spot. It was a hole made by a 
woodpecker. Questioning the purpose 
for which the bird had punctured a 
hole so deeply into the tree, he cut 
the section containing the hole and 
proceeded to split it in half. Close 
examination showed a worm hole 
roughly eight inches below the place 
where the bird had drilled. But it 
clearly showed that the bird knew 
what it was doing, for it had drilled 
at precisely the right spot where the 
worm had lain. Pecking a_ hole 
roughly one and a half inches in 
length, it was able to extract the large 
fat grub worm. 

How did the bird know at what 
spot to begin pecking in order to 
reach the worm? Of the many trees 
in that area, how was the bird able 
to pick the tree which housed the 
fat grubber? Did it by chance stumble 
upon the tree and while perched 
upon one of its limbs, hear the worm 
chewing within the trunk? Appar- 
ently this is the only answer that can 
be given, but certainly this demon- 
strates the fine sense of hearing which 
all woodpeckers must have! 

It also serves to show how well 
equipped every species of wildlife is, 
equipped for the constant struggle of 
survival, 








CLOSE-UP OF WORK shows the point (2) 
where the worm entered eight inches be- 
low the point (1) where the woodpecker 
started drilling. The grub had chewed his 
way to point (3). The bird drilled in one 
and a half inches at exactly the right spot 
for his meal. 





UNCUT NESTING COVER SAVES WILDLIFE 


A wildlife preservation program apparently not well known is the one in 
which the Game Commission purchases safe nesting cover on Farm-Game 
Projects. Through this practice plots of alfalfa and grass, in which small game 
birds and animals nest in spring, are left standing, thereby assuring that much 
game that would have perished will remain alive to provide sport for hunters. 

The farmer who participates in the plan may not cut his alfalfa or grass 
until after July 15. The program is thus instrumental in saving nests of ring- 
necked pheasants and bob-white quail particularly, as well as some rabbits 
and other small wildlife, from destruction by the cutter bar of the mowing 


machine. 








Vacation Time Handguns 


By Ed Shearer 


HE annual trek to the streams, 

lakes and mountains is on but 
with a difference. It used to be the 
annual vacation but with the advent 
of the 5 day week, the station wagon, 
trailers, etc., it seems that a good 
portion of our citizens spend most 
of their weekends on wheels. No- 
where is this better reflected than in 
the rash of new model 22 caliber 
handguns that are making their ap- 
pearance on the market. Not many 
years ago it was almost exclusively 
the weapon of the practical outdoors- 
man, policeman or target shot and 
the models available were designed 
solely for that purpose. 


Today it seems Mr. ‘“‘Average Citi- 
zen” is waking up to the fact that as 
a constant outdoor companion, camp 
gun and general whiler away of time, 
the proper handgun has no peer. 
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There is a peculiar fascination about 


the handgun not only for the out- 9 


doorsman or the fellow who just likes 
to shoot but for about everybody who 
has handled one or shot it. The hand- 
gun is a very personal weapon. Ad- 
mittedly it does not possess the ac- 
curacy, range or killing power of the 
rifle but it does make a compact 
package of power that is easy to carry 
and to pack as part of your outdoor 
equipment. It is fast to get into 
action and unlike the bulkier rifle or 
shotgun, is always with you when you 
need it, although it is more difficult 
to shoot well. 

Shooting a handgun presents a 
challenge to the man or woman who 
is interested in shooting. The very 
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best of good co-ordination and skill 
is needed to become a good handgun 
Mshot. Because it takes both time and 
practice, there are relatively few crack 
Whandgun shots compared to rifle 
shots. It is also a fact that any good 
Phandgun man can pick up a rifle and 
) give a good performance but it don’t 
J work the other way around. But it’s 
a glamorous weapon and has a place 
\ along with the Kentucky rifle and the 
early Winchester lever rifles as one 
of the firearms that opened up and 
Mheld this great country of ours. 
a Today variety is the key note of 
current manufacture. You have only 
) to walk into any good sporting goods 
store and your eye is met with a be- 
> wildering array of models, calibers 
J) and color schemes at all kinds of 
prices to suit every pocket-book and 
need. 

The basic handgun for beginners 
is of course the 22 rim-fire cartridge. 
This is the best bet to learn the 


7) PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT in handgun 
either indoor or outdoor, is the place to learn the fundamentals of holding, aiming, squeez- 
ing, sight picture and all the rest that makes a good shot. 
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fundamentals of holding, aiming, 
squeezing, sight picture and all the 
rest that goes to make a good hand- 
gun shot. The ammunition is cheap 
enough to enable you to do a great 
deal more shooting than the average 
man would get with a larger caliber 
handgun. There is another great ad- 
vantage that is often ignored or over- 
looked—the absence of recoil. The 
chap who starts out with a 357 or a 
44 special usually gives up in disgust 
or goes broke learning to shoot it. 
The lad who has mastered the fund- 
amentals with the 22 caliber has a 
head start when he tackles the big 
guns. 

Under today’s conditions the 22 
caliber handgun makes about the 
best all around weapon for the out- 
doorsman. It’s a good companion arm 
for any field trip whether it be hunt- 
ing, fishing, or camping. For the 
fisherman the 22 caliber with hollow 
point bullet is tops for knocking off 


shooting as in every other sport. A range, 
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water snakes or calming the stray 
rattler. The hunter can often add a 
tasty dish to the pot without alerting 
the whole country. The camper finds 
it’s a wonderful discourager of camp 
pests and ideal for just plinking at 
sundry targets which adds so much to 
the enjoyment of the outdoors, And 
last, unlike the rifle, the handgun is 
always with you when you need it. 

What type action you will choose 
will depend largely on your personal 
choice. Anyone shoots better with a 
gun they like. Most beginners usually 
find the revolver a little easier to 
handle than the automatic. However 
if you are buying a handgun with 
serious target shooting in mind, the 
automatic with long heavy barrel and 
finely adjustable sights will probably 
be your choice. Match shooting in- 
volves shooting strings at timed and 
rapid fire as well as slow fire. The 
automatic gives you the edge in time 
when it is an important commodity. 
Target shooting involves a lot of hard 
work and unlimited time and has no 
place in this thesis which is strictly 
for utility and fun. 


WRONG WAY to cross a log in snake coun- 
try is shown here. Look first and then there 
will be time to get out the pistol if it is 
needed. 


b 
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In the same category are the much 
talked about magnums. There is no 
doubt in the hands of a good sho 
who knows where to land the slug 
they will take care of most of the bigl 
game of North America. I can alsof 
tell you that shooting this new 44) 
magnum which has about double the) 
recoil of a 30-06, while it may wallop} 
the ears off a bull moose, is not mj 
idea of spending a restful afternoon} 
So we will stick to guns for fun. § 

In this class of handguns there is) 
still a wide choice both in types andi 
price. They are mainly governed by 
what the individual prefers in weight, 
bulk, price tag and type of action) 
The lighter and cheaper handguns} 
are definitely not target arms, yet in} 
the hands of a capable shot will turn) 
in amazing results on regulation tar-[J 
gets. They have rugged sights that) 
will hold their adjustments with) 
actions that will take a lot of griell 
and still keep firing. | 


In the field of handguns there are) 
two schools of thought in regards tof 
basic types—revolver or automatic) 
The sixgun school contends that the} 
revolver is somewhat a more depend 
able weapon. They also claim that it} 
definitely is a safer arm to carry fully) 
loaded, while the automatic for com: 
plete safety should be carried with an} 
empty chamber and loaded clip, 
which makes it some slower to Bell 
into action. 


The automatic clan, on the other 
hand, contends that the automatic is 
the more accurate of the two. This is 
because the cartridge is seated in the 
chamber which is an integral part 
of the barrel. In theory this is correct) 
but in some high quality guns, its} 
splitting hairs. Neither one gives youl 


nea: 
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any excuse for missing. Same goes for a 
safety. The army has not had anyf 


particular accident trouble with auto-f 
matic arms because recruits 


inexperienced hands any firearm is 
dangerous. 


From an outdoorsman’s point of 
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were} 
trained in their use. In careless orf 
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view and for plinking, the automatic 
will always rate high on the list be- 
cause of its compact design. It is ideal 
for a shoulder holster, a method 
which I like because it keeps the 
handgun protected yet is_ readily 
available. Other good features are 
rapid fire, longer distance between 
the sights per inch of barrel length, 
large ammunition capacity with rapid 
reloading with extra clips. Due to the 
design and shape of the grips you get 
a much lower line of sight than with 
the revolver. This makes for easier 
and more accurate pointing in rapid 
fire. As a plinker’s gun it’s tops as 
you can pour out the hulls in a hurry 
at a moving target with much less 
disturbance of aim than with a re- 
volver. It takes a real expert to do 
accurate double action revolver shoot- 
ing and then the range must be rela- 
tively close. 

The disadvantages are: poor am- 
munition, dirty action or any dam- 
age of the lips of the clip can give 
you sudden sorrow in the form of 
jams—with the automatic. From an 
economy standpoint the revolver will 
handle any 22 caliber rim fire from 
the BB caps to the long rifle. If the 
automatic is chambered for the 22 
long rifle it will do the same thing 
but it then becomes a single shot and 
the loading is painfully slow for the 
plinker. You will also probably run 
into extraction troubles and have to 
do it by hand. So there you are lads, 
take your choice—revolver or auto- 
matics. I use and like them both. 

In recent years there has been a 
trend among manufacturers to reduce 
weight in handguns by the use of new 
aluminum alloys. This loss of weight 
makes it easier to carry the gun over 
the hills and dells. However, the gim- 
mick is the less the weight, the harder 
it is to hold steady, which is so im- 
portant in a handgun. Some of the 
examples are the Ruger single six, 
the Smith & Wesson kit gun, the Hi- 
Standard Sport King and Sentinal, to 
say nothing of how many more be- 








HANDLOADING HANDGUN AMMUNI- 
TION can make the sport less expensive and 
more fun. Safety is the keynote here, as in 
shooting. Anyone interested in handgun 
shooting should first learn the rules and 
regulations of owning and using these guns. 


fore this appears in print. These guns 
are made with aluminum frames in 
optional models and wide range of 
prices. 

In summing up the field some of 
the cheaper models have fixed sights 
but the trend is toward adjustable 
sights with various degrees of preci- 
sion. The adjustable sights appear to 
be well made and should hold their 
adjustments under any normal field 
condition. Personally I am all for ad- 
justable sights on a handgun. An- 
other thing to look for when the gun 
is fired single action is a good smooth, 
fairly light trigger pull. In no form 
of shooting is a good smooth pull so 
important as in handgun shooting. 
The revolvers as a rule seem to have 
the advantage over the automatics in 
this respect. 

Now as to the actual selection, the 
best bet is to have your sporting 
goods dealer show you his general 
catalog. Look over all the models and 
decide on the gun at the price you 
want to pay. Chances are he will 
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have it in stock. He will also be glad 
to inform you of the laws appertain- 
ing to the handgun. In Pennsylvania 
the law abiding citizen has no dif- 
ficulty in obtaining the necessary per- 
mits for any legitimate purpose. 
Prices will start at around thirty 
bucks. For a weekend fun gun the 
average man will do about as well 
with one of the more inexpensive 
models as the high priced ones. If 
you are going to take your shooting 
more serious, get the best you can 
get away with from the family budget. 

Without going into details the 
quickest way to realize on your in- 
vestment is to get a booklet on hand- 
gun shooting from the National Rifle 
Association or some other source. Fol- 
low the rules and diagrams religious- 
ly until you can keep most of your 
shots in the black of a 25 yard pistol 
target at 15 yards. Then~ throw the 
book at the nearest cat. Forget the 
thumbs up, thumbs down, feet placed 
at the correct angle, in fact every- 
thing but keeping the same hold and 
trigger squeeze. There are no rules in 
the outdoors. It’s one hand, two 


GADGETS— 
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FIRST +> PURCHASE A GOOD WHETSTONE .-. THEN 
LAY THE KNIFE BLADE ALMOST FLAT ON THE 
COARSE SIDE OF THE STONE .. USB A LITTLE 
ol. OR ITER ON THE SURFACE .. DRGW THE 
BLADE T AD YOU IN A CIRCULAR MOTION.. 
Oo THIS SEVERAL TIMES , THEN TURN THE BLADE 


OVER ¢ WORK IT 
AWAY FROM VOU.. 





ONE STROKE Away 
FROM You EPEAT UNTIL 
THE 1S RAZOR SHARP. 
FINISH BY STROPPING ON A 
PIECE OF LEATHER... 


REMOVE THE WIRE EDGE BY 
DRAWING THE BLADE EDGE ACROSS 
A PIECE OF wooo... 
Re 
1 el 


@lere's A Good wi To GET YOUR LICENSE TAG BACK 
PROMPTLY --IN CASE VOU LOSE IT...-- 
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PRINT YOUR NAME ¢ 
ADDRESS ON THE 





SuBMiTTeD By: 
ROGER L.FRANKE -OGPUTY (3385) 
MILLERSBURG, PA. 











hands, sitting or prone. “You shoot 
from where you is and how you is.” 
Just keep in mind you are not out 
there to make the Olympic Team 
but to have fun. 





SHOOTING’S FUN FOR EVERYONE 


The why, where, when, and how of rifle shooting for boys and girls is 
contained in an attractive and readable booklet, “Shooting’s Fun For Every- 
one,” recently released by the Sportsmen’s Service Bureau. 

Designed for young readers, the booklet presents helpful word and line 
sketches on the history of marksmanship in America and tells youngsters 
how shooting clubs can be organized and where information and assistance 
can be obtained. Subsequent pages dwell on fundamental firing positions, rifle 
tournaments and games, hunting tips, and rifle selection. Bolstering the text 
are all sorts of shooting safety reminders and firearms information. 

Free copies of “Shooting’s Fun For Everyone” can be requested from the 
Sportsmen’s Service Bureau, 250 East 43rd Street, New York 17, New York. 
Distribution is limited to the United States. 


GAME NEWS—FROM CONCORD TO SAN QUENTIN 


Among recent orders for the Game Commission’s official publication were 
two of interesting contrast. From the State of New Hampshire came a paid 
subscription order for 37 Conservation Officers of the Fish and Game Depart- 
ment. The Warden of the California State Prison at San Quentin requested 
that the Commission add the Pennsylvania GAME News to the reading matter 
offered “guests” of the institution. Both the order and the request were in- 


cluded in the mailing of the April issue of the magazine. 
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N THE preceding article we se- 

lected a dozen shafts and divided 
them into two sets of six arrows each 
with our spine tester. The shafts 
should now be rubbed lightly with 
3/0 sand paper held in the palm of 
the hand until they feel smooth, To 


» install nocks and points properly you 
) need a good tapering tool and tenon 


cutter. You can install parallel points 


S over the end of the shaft as shown 


in Figure 5c. Most manufacturers 
install field points in this manner. 
While you save the initial cost of a 
tenon cutter, the method has two dis- 


) advantages; one is the increase in 


weight of the point and the second 
is the vexing habit these points have 
in coming off the shaft when the 
arrow is withdrawn from a bale on 


» the field course. Lacking the smooth 





Arrow Making Technique 


By Tom Forbes 





junction of the tenon job the edge of 
the point catches in the straw bale 
and not infrequently when the shaft 
is withdrawn the point remains in 
the bale. 


The tapering set shown in Figures 
1, 2, and 3 is designed and manu- 
factured to cut precision tapers for 
nocks and broadhead blades. The 
four bushings shown in Figure 1 are 
sized for 14”, 9/32”, 5/16”, and 
11/32”. These bushings are all slight- 
ly oversize to permit clearance of 
oversize shafts and those that are 
lacquered or painted. The bushings 
fit snugly into either of the tapering 
tools shown in Figure 2. To use this 
tool insert the bushing that corre- 
sponds to your shaft diameter into 
either taper cutter, then insert the 
shaft and rotate it by hand clockwise 
until the tool stops cutting. The tool 
will cut a smooth taper which is in 
perfect alignment with the shaft. 
Avoid cheap tapering tools of the 
pencil sharpening variety. They tear 
out wood fibres and will not main- 
tain their alignment on the shaft. 
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The chuck shown in Figure 3 is a 


refinement which permits driving the 
tapering tool by power. The as- 
sembled tapering tool is inserted in 
the chuck and tightened in place 
with the set screw. This chuck is a 
home work shop product and is not 
presently sold to my knowledge in 
the retail trade. It speeds up the 
work but unless you have a home 
work shop it is an unnecessary refine- 
ment. This particular tapering tool 
uses ordinary injector razor blades 
which you can purchase locally at 
small cost. To replace a worn blade 
remove the two set screws and cover 
plate shown in the illustration, Figure 
2, replace the worn blade and re- 
assemble. 

Numerous products are recom- 
mended for gluing nocks on the shaft. 
I find ordinary DUCO Household 
Cement does a satisfactory job. Apply 
a small portion to the nock end of 
the shaft and you can install the 
nock immediately. The nock should 
be installed so that it is parallel to 
the grain of the wood. Carefully wipe 


off the excess cement and continue 
until both sets of shafts are nocked. 
Since the shafts are roughly 32” in 
length, ends which are not perfect 
may be cut off before the shaft is 
tapered for the nock. 


A bow is always shot from the 
full draw position. Therefore the 
arrow length for any individual must 
correspond to his length of draw. 
Arrow length is illustrated in Figure 
4 for target, field, and hunting 
arrows. It should not be confused 
with the length of shaft you will re- 
quire to make the assembled arrow. 
To determine the correct length of 
shaft on which to install a field head, 
the procedure, which is similar for 
the others, is as follows: Lay one of 
your nocked shafts on the table and 
measure your arrow length from the 
bottom of the nock. Mark this dis- 
tance on the shaft with~a pencil line. 
Now take a field point and install it 
temporarily on the end of the shaft. 
If you are installing field points 
whose outside diameter is the same 
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as the diameter of the shaft you will 
need to cut a tenon on the end of 
the shaft. If the inside diameter of 
the field point is equal to the out- 
side diameter of your shaft, a light 
sanding of the end of the shaft will 
permit the point to slide on easily. 
Slip it all the way on the shaft and 
mark with a pencil the junction point 
where wood and metal meet. Remove 
the temporary field point and meas- 
ure the distance from the pencil line 
to the end of the shaft. This distance 
is to be added to the arrow length 
which you previously laid out on the 
shaft. ‘The combined distance marks 
the point at which you cut your shaft, 
to get the correct length. 


When all shafts have been cut to 
the required lengths the points or 
hunting heads may be installed by 
preparing the end of the shaft to suit 
a particular head. If we choose to 
install a field head or a target head 
which will fit over the end of the 
shaft on further work needs to be 
done on the shaft except possibly a 
very light sanding to permit the shaft 
to be fitted snugly, Fig. 5c. However, 
if we want the outside diameter of 
the point and the diameter of the 


shaft to be the same we will choose 
a point one size smaller than we 
would use in the first case. This will 
require cutting a tenon on the end 
of the shaft as shown in Fig, 5 b. The 
tenon cutter illustrated in Figure 4 
is adjustable for both length and 
diameter of the tenon. Bushings for 
different diameters of shafts are held 
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in position by a set screw and the 
length ofsthe tenon is predetermined 
by setting the metal rod stop and 
locking it in position with a set screw. 
The knife is held in place by the set 
screws shown in the illustration and 
may be adjusted to cut the desired 
diameter of the tenon. For best re- 
sults this cutter should be chucked 
to an electric motor of at least 1750 
rpm. If the shaft is not forced too 
rapidly into the cutter the knife will 
cut a smooth tenon with a square 
shoulder. The metal end of the head 
will fit neatly to this shoulder. The 


cutter illustrated selis for approxi- 


mately $6.00. You must weigh the 
cost against the advantages of this 
method of installing the field or 
target points. 

Use a good grade of ferrule cement 
to attach the head of the shaft. If 
you use a cement that requires heat- 
ing, preheat the metal head and 
warm the tenon portion of the shaft 
before applying the cement. Apply a 
small quantity of the cement to the 
shaft and inside the lip of the head. 
Use pliers to set a heated head in 


position on the shaft and then force 
it home by grasping the shaft in both 
hands and pushing the tip against the 
end or side of the wooden top of your 
work bench. Wipe off cement that 
has been extruded or forced out be. 
tween the shoulder and metal head. 
Allow the cement to set before be. 
ginning your next operation. 


The next operation is to apply a 
good grade of clear lacquer to the 
shafts. Buy a half pint can of the 
high gloss variety and a 1” paint 
brush of medium price. A minimum 
of two coats should be applied with a 
light sanding with 3/0 flint paper be- 
tween coats. Several shafts may be 
lacquered at the same time. Lay a 
sheet of glazed or waxed paper on 
one end of your work bench and then 
place four or more shafts side by side 
on the paper. Brush the lacquer on 
all the shafts at the same time, hold- 
ing them in position and _ rolling 
them back and forth on the waxed 
paper with your free hand. As you 
progress toward the nock end of the 


shafts slide the completed portion of Ff 
the work out over the end of your [7 
work table. Apply plenty of lacquer F 
and brush it in well. If you intend F 
to fletch your arrows with plastic F 


vanes and use Duco Household 
Cement continue to lacquer the shaft 
for its entire length. In event that 
feathers are to be used for fletching 
do not lacquer the portion of the 
shaft to which the feathers will be 
attached at this time. In the case 
where you use feathers the lacquer 
may be applied after the fletching is 
completed and it will then seal out 
moisture. Later when you crest your 
arrows you may decide to paint this 
portion of the shaft and therefore 
leave it unlacquered so that the paint 
will have a better opportunity to 
adhere to the wood. 

As each group of arrows is lac- 
quered, hang them individually by 
the nock end to dry, For this purpose 
borrow the house keeper’s spring jaw 
clothes line pins or clips. Snap the 
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jaw on the nock and hang the cli 

by means of the wire hook wit 
which it is provided on a convenient 
line. Allow at least twenty four hours 
for the lacquer to dry between coats. 
The shafts are now ready for fletch- 
a ing and it will be necessary to decide 
waa ~~ whether to use feathers or plastic 
* \ ‘ vanes for the fletching material. The 
_ conventional fletching to which most 
, ow of the modern archers have long been 
di : p accustomed is done with three 
é feathers. However plastic vanes have 
: recently proven their worth and the 
— . : multifletch which consists of four, six, 
: or eight feathers or vanes is rapidly 
replacing the three fletch in precision 
shooting. Fletching will be discussed 

in a subsequent article. 









PENNSYLVANIA ARCHERY CHAMPION 
Mrs. Carol Meinhardt, of Pittsburgh, was 
selected in a qualifying tournament in Min- 
neapolis on June 8-9 as a member of the 
United States Archery team which will com- 
pete for honors at the World’s Grand Cham- 
pion shoot in Prague, Czechoslovakia start- 
ing July 17th. She is the only Pennsylvanian 
on the team and will compete for both in- 
dividual and team honors. 





RAVENS AND CROWS 


The Game Commission recently acquired several live specimens of the 
raven. This bird is black like the crow but much larger in size. It has a heavier 
beak and a more raucous call than the distinctive “caw” of the crow. 

Conservation-wise there is another difference: In Pennsylvania the raven is 
protected because it is a useful scavenger, and kills a great number of rodents 
and injurious insects; whereas the crow is unprotected because of its habit 
of raiding grain fields and destroying small game species and their nests. 

Hunters often take the young crows from their nests in spring. Later the 
captive birds are used as decoys to lure other crows within shotgun range. 
Persons should be careful to obtain their birds from crow nests, which are 
of twig-and-mud construction and found in trees. The raven builds a similar- 
looking nest of small branches and three or four times the size of that of 
the crow, lining it with fine plant material. Rocky ledges are usually used as 
nesting sites, however tall trees may also be selected. 

The raven has a number of distinctions. Among others, it is mentioned 
several times in the Bible, and every school child is familiar with Edgar 
Allen Poe’s poem on the bird. 


Hunters are cautioned to be careful not to shoot or take the scarce, pro- 
tected raven. 
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Summer Reading Suggestions For 
a Sportsman’s Bookshelf 


ANIMAL CONTROL IN FIELD, 
FARM AND FOREST by W. Robert 
Eadie. 257 pages. Published by the 
Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 11, New York; 1954. 
Price $3.75. 

This volume is a comprehensive 
and well-tempered review and dis- 
cussion of the mammals that, under 
a variety of conditions, may be in- 
jurious to man’s health and economic 
welfare. It gives the most satisfactory 
methods that are practiced for their 
control. The text deals solely with 
mammals; birds that may come under 
this category are not covered. Each 
chapter, devoted to a specific group 
of mammals, presents notes on the 
identification and habits of each ani- 
mal, its economic status and control 
measures. The book is of particular 
value to homeowners, farmers and 
others who experience property dam- 
age from certain wild animals. 


ANIMAL TRACKS: THE STAND- 
ARD GUIDE FOR IDENTIFICA- 
TION AND CHARACTERISTICS. 
64 pages. Illustrated with many 
thumbnail sketches and distribution 
maps. Published by The Stackpole 
Company, Telegraph Press Building, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 1954. Price $1.50. 

Here is a book of special interest 
to young students of nature. It is de- 
voted mainly to the description of 
the various tracks made by animals. 
In all, notes are given on the natural 
history of 41 species of animals, track 
sketches are provided for 40 species, 
four pages are used for displaying the 
tracks of various animals for com- 
parative purposes, and distribution 
maps are provided for 16 species of 
big game animals. 


HUNTING IN NORTH AMER. 
ICA by Constance Helmericks. 298 


pages. Published by The Stackpole § 


Company, Telegraph Press Building, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 1956. Price $5.00. 


This is the story of how the author 


and her husband discovered the tech- 
niques of hunting every kind of 
North American game. The Hel- 
mericks have traveled from coast to 
coast lecturing and showing their very 
interesting films on the subject. The 
author gathered information from the 
Game Departments of the 48 states, 
Canada and Alaska to compile this 
work, supplemented by many per- 
sonal anecdotes from her life with 
Bud Helmericks who is a registered 
Alaska guide. It is a wonderful read- 
ing experience for all those who hunt 
and fish, a treat for those who have 
never followed the sport but are in- 
terested in the natural history of our 
continent. 


WONDERS OF THE WILD by | 
Jacquelyn Berrill. 85 pages illustrated | 
with black and white drawings by | 
the author. Published 1955 by Dodd, ; 
Mead & Co., 432 Fourth Ave., New [7 
York, N.Y. $2.50 ' 


The sub-title of this book, “Animal 
Portraits and Private Lives” aptly de- 
scribes the contents. The author has 
portrayed, in drawings and text, many 
of the strange and more spectacular 
animals of the world. Not only are 
the descriptions and better known 
habits of the animals discussed but 
the author has also included general 
information in such chapters as ‘““Why 
Animals Live Where They Do,” 
“Language,” and “Play.” The book is 
written in a manner easily read and 
understood by anyone and would be 
an excellent introduction for children 
to the strange animals of the world. 
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‘45-70’ RIFLES by Jack Behn. 140 
pages illustrated with photographs. 
Published 1956 by The Stackpole 
Company, Harrisburg, Pa. $5.00 

Jack Behn is widely known as “The 
45-70 Collector” and his great en- 
thusiasm for the subject has been the 
inspiration for this book. The .45-70 
was the official United States Army 
small arms cartridge all through the 
period from 1873 to 1898 and in those 
days held the same position for mili- 
tary and sporting purposes now ac- 
corded to the .30-06. The great variety 
of firearms of this caliber and the 
romantic associations which surround 
the .45-70 cartridge make a story that 
will fascinate every arms collector. 


NATURE GAMES AND ACTIV- 
ITIES by Sylvia Cassell. 91 pages il- 
lustrated with many black & white 
drawings. Published by Harper & 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New 
York 16, N.Y. 1956. $2.50 

Miss Cassell is a former Girl Scout 
executive and has written a book that 
will be welcomed by scout groups 
everywhere as well as young natural- 
ists in city or country. This is an 
activity book which is both fun and 
constructive. There are games which 
inform as well as amuse, projects for 
collecting, building, observing, con- 
serving, suggestions for making charts 
and notebooks, and ideas for hobbies 
and crafts. 





NATURAL RESOURCES BOOK PUBLISHED 


How to conserve this country’s natural wealth in face of rising population 
is the subject of AMERICA’S NATURAL RESOURCES, a new book spon- 
sored by the Natural Resources Council of America, according to the Wild- 
life Management Institute, a member of the Council. 

The book has been edited by a committee headed by Charles H. Callison, 
conservation director of the National Wildlife Federation, and by Henry 
Clepper, executive secretary, Society of American Foresters; Michael Hudoba, 
Washington editor of Sports Afield; and Richard W. Westwood, prseident, 
American Nature Association. 


The book’s 11 chapters on soil, water, forests, wildlife, fish, and natural 
resources policy have been written by some of the nation’s most outstanding 
natural resources authorities. Copies may be obtained from the Ronald Press 
Company, 15 East 26th Street, New York ‘City at $3.75 apiece. 





HABITAT IMPROVEMENT BOOKLET AVAILABLE 


“Habitat Improvement—Key to Game Abundance” by Werner O. Nagel, 
of the Missouri Conservation Commission, presents a readable and highly 
informative discussion of the four principal factors—food, cover, water, and 
living space—that determine the relative abundance and distribution of game 
animals. Delving into the shortcomings of predator control, game laws, and 
artificial propagation, Nagel summarizes, “Habitat improvement is neither 
so easy, attractive, nor spectacular, but it has one important advantage the 
others do not—it works.” 

The booklet is available from the National Wildlife Federation, 232 Carroll 
Street, N. W., Washington 12, D. C., at 10 cents a copy. 
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SCHOOL WAS “OUT” for Brockw 


in natural resource conservation. 


Brockway School System’s Out- 
door Education Project Points 
Way to Conservation For 6th 
Grade Students 


Recently 78 sixth grade pupils from 
the Brockway Area Joint Schools en- 
joyed a revealing experience. In a 
Pilot Project in Outdoor Education 
they were taught a comprehensive 
course dealing with natural resources 
at the Game Commission’s Ross 
Leffler School of Conservation. 

During the 1957 course 35 edu- 
cators observed the curriculum to ap- 
praise the value of this special course 
of instruction. The comments of the 
school people, who come each year 
from an ever broadening area, were 
very favorabbe, as was their appraisal 
of the School facilities and the vast 
opportunities for learning found in 
the natural laboratory the grounds 
afforded. School officials on the 
county level from Jefferson and West- 
moreland Counties were observers 
this year. The Project has proven 
valuable as an experiment to deter- 
mine how outdoor education can be 


ay 6th grade 


3 ead 


integrated with the regular public 
school curriculum, 

James L. Hysong, Supervising Prin- 
cipal of the Brockway Area Schools 
and coordinator of the practical 
course said, “one could describe at 
length the mechanisms of the pro- 
gram and detailing the many col- 
lateral benefits derived therefrom. 
Not only did the pupils in attendance 
have a rich educational experience, 
but they had an enjoyable time as 
well.” 

The Outdoor Education program 
was inaugurated in 1955 under the 
direction of C. W. Stoddart, Jr., The 
Pennsylvania State University, in co- 
operation with the Brockway school 
officials. Joseph Pisoni, prominent 
local sportsman, has served regularly 
in the capacity of chairman, and 
Donald T. Smith, Chairman of the 
Soil Conservation District, and sports- 
man Charles Haag have served ably 
as members of the citizen’s committee 
promoting the conservation course. 

Representatives of the following 
agencies and organizations were pres- 
ent at scheduled periods to conduct 


students in May as buses brought them | 
to the Game Commission’s Ross Leffler School of Conservation for a comprehensive course § 
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field trips or give classroom instruc- 
tion: the Soil Conservation Service 
(Jefferson County); Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Forests and Waters; Fish 
Commission; Game Commission; 
Pennsylvania State University; De- 
partment of Health and Physical 
Education; State Police; Department 
of Highways (last two on conser- 
vation of human life); and mem- 
bers of the Brockway Area Joint 
Schools teaching staff. Among them 
were 6th grade teachers, elementary 
supervisor, Director of Recreation, 
school nurse, art supervisor, Voca- 
tional Agriculture teacher, and the 
Home Economics teacher. 

The interest and enthusiasm the 
Pilot Project has generated was evi- 
denced by the fact 6th grade mothers 
from Brockway prepared and served 
luncheon to the staff every day .of the 
course, and leading sportsmen and 
others from the area lent assistance 
whenever needed. The youngsters 
were transported from and to the 
Jefferson County town of Brockway, 
7 miles distant, and on field trips in 
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CONSERVATION AGENCY INSTRUC- 
TORS like Joseph Chick, of the Game Com- 
mission’s Southcentral Field Division head- 
quarters at Huntingdon, gave the sixth 
graders both classroom and field demonstra- 
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school buses. tions of conservation in action. 





TOUCH BRAKE, BLOW HORN, FLICK LIGHTS—SAVE WILDLIFE 


Rabbits, pheasants and quail, the farm game species, have gone to house- 
keeping in recent weeks. Coincident with their mating and nesting activities 
large numbers of their lifeless bodies are being seen on or along highways; 
even “country” roads. Fast-moving automobiles on improved roads have made 
life increasingly uncertain for game birds as well as earthbound species. 

Actually a hen pheasant, killed in spring or early summer means the loss 
of a nest of eggs or chicks. Motorists are cautioned, therefore, to be on the 
alert for wildlife crossing the road or along the berm. When it can be done 
safely, a touch of the brake will often allow the moment needed for a bird 
or animal to clear the mechanical predator’s path. Use of the horn will startle 
the endangered creature into hurrying to safety. At night, changing the light 
beam and sounding the horn usually does the trick. 

However done, the saving of wildlife on highways is not alone humane. 
It also means more enjoyment and better hunting for Pennsylvania sportsmen 
in the future. 











Miscellaneous Tips 


By Larry J. Kopp 


(Photos by the Author) 


ROBABLY one of the surest ways 

to distinguish a novice from a 
veterans trapper is to look at his 
selection of skinning equipment; par- 
ticularly his knives. If you find a 
trapper who gets by with only one 
knife, you have found a rank ama- 
teur. But if the trapper’s tool box 
contains at least three different kinds 
of knives, you can be sure that he is 
a veteran. 


The above photograph shows af 
typical collection of skinning tools § 
which one is likely to find in nearly 
every tool box owned by professional 
or otherwise serious trappers. 

The narrow-bladed knife at the top 
is a regular skinning knife, home: 
made from an old file. Directly be- 
low it, is a relatively blunt, broad- 
bladed knife used in fleshing, The 
small pocket-knife is extremely useful 
for skinning small animals like 
weasels, and for making delicate, pre- 
cise cuts around eyes. 

On the extreme right is an ordin- 
ary hunting knife which is most prac: 
tical for cutting up animal carcasses 
to make bait. The tool at the bottom 
is a standard fleshing tool. Each one j 





of these five items serves its own 
special, useful purpose. In other 
words, the trapper has learned that 
there is satisfaction in doing a good 
job with the right tool. In fact, he 
takes such pride in the matter that he 
could not possibly get by with just 
one knife. 

The whetstone, which needs no ex- 
planation, is equally important. The 
small chain with a hook at each end 
is used to suspend animals from tree 
limbs, or similar places while skin- 
ning, and slips easily into a hunting 
coat pocket. Although any kind of 
hammer will do, a small one will do 
better when tacking pelts to drying 
boards. 

Unless you are an avid big game 
hunter, it is far more important to 
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protect your best skinning knife in a 
sheath than it is to keep a hunting 
knife in it; at home and on the trail. 

For the sake of safety, rest a whet- 
stone upon a stump or other sturdy, 
flat surface while sharpening your 
knife. Move the knife in a circular 
motion—don’t scrape it back and 
forth as though you were sharpening 
a butchering knife. Avoid excessive 
pressure and be sure to whet your 
knife at frequent intervals; that is, 
whet your knife before the cutting 
edge becomes dull. 

If your packbasket is the sort which 
refuses to remain standing in an up- 
right position when set down, do 
this: Cut a piece of plywood to fit 
snugly on the bottom inside the 
basket—then cut another piece having 
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the same dimensions as the base of 
your basket and nail or bolt the two 
sheets of plywood together. 

To make your _ packbasket last 
twice as long, apply a coat of oil 
stain, preferably dark oak, and follow 
this with at least one coat of varnish. 
Treating your basket in this way 


every two years will more than 
double its life and save money at the 
same time. 

It’s easy to preserve the full strength 
of lure and bait from one season to 
the next, simply by dipping the tops 
of partly empty jars into melted bees 
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If You Can't Beat Em... 
Bear With 'Em! 


Tom Meehan, Wyoming County 
Game Protector, took unusual meas- 
ures to cope with a troublesome wild- 
life problem. He relates it this way: 

“In the five years I have been in 
this district bears have raided and 
damaged wild turkey feeders and 
corn cribs located on State Game 
Lands No. 57. We had the most 
trouble with the black rascals in late 
March and during April, when they 
came out of hibernation with a 
ravenous appetite and there was very 
little natural food available. 

“Every spring hungry bears would 
tear out the sides or bottoms of corn 
cribs and feeders to get at the ear 
corn. Every fall we were obliged to 
repair this damage before beginning 
winter feeding. This is a large tract 
of Game Lands, and the time and ex- 
pense required in making repairs in 
remote sectors were considerable. So, 
in mid-March this year, while there 
was still snow on the ground, we 
opened the door to our central sup- 
ply crib in the wilderness area and 
secured it with heavy wire. Also, we 
removed the heavy wooden lids from 
turkey feeders in the vicinity. At least 
one feeder lid had been torn off by 
a bear that would not be denied the 
food inside. Since that time there has 
been no more damage because a bear 
could then obtain the corn it would 
have taken anyway, but without dam- 
aging these structures. 

“This obvious solution to the prob- 
lem was suggested to me one April 
day last year, when I drove across 
Game Lands 57 to inspect turkey 
feeders and luckily enjoyed a front 
seat at an unusual show. A_ bear 
weighing about 300 pounds ran away 
from the corn crib as the car ap- 
proached. I sat still in the auto, close 
to the corn supply. The bear 
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cautiously circled and returned to the 
crib in about 45 minutes. He ignored 
me and the automobile completely 
and went right to work. The big fel- 
low effortlessly ripped several slats off 
the structure, hooked his claws into 
the exposed, heavy-gauge, hardware 
cloth lining, pulled the mesh apart as 
through it were mosquito netting and 
pawed a pile of ear corn from the 
crib. Then he lay on the ground, 
about 15 feet from the car, and 
casually ate it from the circle made 
by his front paws and legs. 

“After witnessing this convincing 
demonstration of Mr. Bruin’s deter- 
mination and bulldozer strength,” 
said Meehan, “it seems there is little 
doubt our present ‘open door policy’ 
—joining ’em when you can’t beat ’em 
—is the best policy.” 
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FIELD DIVISIONS 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—LeRoy Gleason, Supervisor, 21412 E. Water St., Lock 
Haven. Phone: 5400 
— Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
nion. 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—James A. Brown, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Hunt- 
ingdon. Phone: 872 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: Idlewood 2-5610 
——. Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
arren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 331 E. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny. Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 


ES Gs ME oo nies cccsdcneecaden Waterfowl Management Agent 
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GAME FARMS 


EASTERN GAME FARM—Vernor T. Warfel, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenks- 
ville. Phone: ATlas 7-2351 

WESTERN GAME FARM—Isaac Baumgardner, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3707 

LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 5-2500 

STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 

Route, Williamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 8-2369 
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